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The most versatile, most rugged equipment of its kind, 7 RA N SC RQ | PT | O N 


the Newcomb AV-164V-LCS8 is a complete combined portable 


transcription player and public address system. In addition P LAY = 74 - 


eight pairs of pin jacks for headphones are built into 


the control panel for language study, library use, and Pp 
group-within-a-group listening. Eight pairs of * A. SYST E M BY 


phones, brightly colored 
red and black to identify 
them as public property, 
are supplied in a 


compartmented case. Cost 

lew thet ...an economical unit of many uses 

replacement is usually less expensive than 

repair. A jack for microphone permits a 

student to listen to his own pronunciation. There are separate volume controls for 

mike and phono. The transcription player features a new four speed, variable speed, American-made motor, heavy turn- 
table, deep-ribbed rubber record mat, new plug-in ceramic pickup cartridge, and hideaway compartment for power cord 
The new 12 watt Bi-Coupled® amplifier is carefully matched to a large 12” dual cone speaker for highly efficient coverage. 
System is transformer powered for maximum safety, best performance. Ruggedly built for years of service... Newcomb 
audio equipment is truly an astute investment in lasting quality. Write for free bulletin describing the AV-164V-LCS. 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS COMPANY Depart, AV-12 6824 Lexington Avenue Remmneee: 5 38, California 
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Newcomb Professional Model SM- Newcomb High Fidelity Classroom Newcomb High Fidelity Classroom Newcomb Transcription Players ar 
310 Stereo Tape Recorder is cyber- Phonographs are efficient audio Radios, AM and FM, are built tothe available in 20 models ranging ir 
netically engineered for intuitive tools for more effective teaching. same high standards of rugged con- power from 10 to 56 watts, with 
operation. struction and reliable performance 2, or 4 speakers. 

as Newcomb phonographs. 
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LET’S LIGHT THAT CANDLE NOW (A Communication) 


Mr. Esnaola’s major field of study 
is optics. Since 1946 he has been pro- 
fessor of photography at the Argen- 
tinian Instituto de Profesiones Tec- 
nicas and head of the Gabinete de 
Fotocinematografia (an audiovisual de- 
partment) of the Facultad de Ciencias 
Matematicas. The department was cre- 
ated in 1948 according to his sugges- 
tions. Mr. Esnaola, whose address is 
Pasaje Corbellini 1135, Rosario, Ar- 
gentina, spent three months studying 
audiovisual equipment in this country 
in 1958. 


WAS VERY MUCH IMPRESSED by the 

editorial by Anna L. Hyer “Better 
to Light One Candle,” (May 1959 
AVI, page 168). The story of the 
ostrich egg and the hens is certainly 
a good one, but without going too 
deep into the waters, let us suppose 
that the opposite was the case; that 
is, that an ostrich found a hen egg and 
called his wives saying: “I do not know 
who did it, but anyway this is a very 
fine miniaturist work.” 

In this educational world I think it 
is not very important to know who 
are the hens or the ostriches because 
we, as educators, are not concerned 
with displaying production itself. The 
success or failure of a teacher is not 
a matter related to his disposal of 
financial resources, in spite of the im- 
portant role finance plays, but of many 
other factors. 

So, the rooster’s comment, “But | 
do think you should know what others 
are doing,” acquires a human dimen- 
sion among educational people. 

Mass communication is a term very 
often found in audiovisual literature, 
for teaching and learning are mainly 
a problem of communication. But 
people differ from one country to an- 
other and so do idiosyncrasies. Cer- 
tainly there are underdeveloped coun- 
tries and poverty is a crude reality of 
the atomic age. Illiteracy and discon- 
tent are allied to poverty. 

There are many teachers in under- 
developed countries although not so 
many as there should be. What are 
they doing? What are their problems? 
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Juan Esnaola 


How are they coping with their audio- 
visual aids if any? How can they im- 
prove their patriotic task? These are 
some of the questions which need an 
answer. 

Underdeveloped countries also mean 
few schools and teachers. In most in- 
stances those teachers are doing “a fine 
miniaturist work,” dealing with bare- 
footed boys in straw-roofed schools, 
with no other audiovisual aid than the 
chalkboard and a strong heart. And I 
do not speak of salaries which are at 
a minimum because some people think 
that educators must be paid with 
honors, forgetting that “honors do not 
pay the butcher bill.” 

America (I use the word America 
in our sense, that is both continents) 
deserves a better destiny. The need 
of developing natural resources does 
not produce necessarily the access to 
knowledge, the enjoyment of well- 
being. The tremendous technological 
advance has operated a corresponding 
change in people’s thoughts. Forty per- 
cent of our children out of school— 
this is not a good figure for the Amer- 
ica we love. 

So, in dealing with communications, 
teachers would be better oriented if 
they would start to communicate 
among themselves, as Miss Hyer wisely 
suggests. 

Many teachers have a strong, favor- 
able feeling about audiovisual aids but 
they need to be trained somewhere on 
the better techniques to produce them. 
The experiences of every educator 
need to be divulgated among others 


in similar situations. We must com- 
municate ourselves—the teacher of 
the barefooted and the one using a 
closed TV circuit, the man with only 
a Chalkboard, and the one with a mag- 
netic recorder. Education is a matter 
of teacher communication also. 

In many countries, as in Argentina, 
teachers are working in audiovisual 
by the “hit or miss” technique, devel- 
oping crude ways of production where 
improvisation plays an important part. 
I want to know what others are doing 
and I will gladly send to anyone in- 
formation he may require. I need 
others’ experiences and I will forward 
mine to other fellows who work lonely 
without an opportunity to share their 
knowledge on the matter. 

In the permanent unity of America, 
teachers are the most important raw 
material. But their isolation is a draw- 
back to their goals. America’s enemies 
take our mistakes for their benefit. 

It is a good idea to light one candle, 
but light it at once. Isolated birds will 
never lay an egg. 

To know a foreign language does 
not mean to master it. That is true of 
myself. But the strong need to com- 
municate with other educators has 
compelled me to write these lines leav- 
ing to the editor and the kindness of 
the readers the task of correcting the 
mistakes I commit.—JUAN ESNAOLA 


ATTENTION DAVI MEMBERS— 
See important election news on page 
306. 


Photo credits on page 305. 


INTERN OPPORTUNITY 


DAVI is looking for a produc- 
tion editor for Audio-Visual COM- 
MUNICATION REVIEW to work in 
the national office. Plans call for 
a new look for this journal—ex- 
pansion in size to allow coverage 
of significant Title VII reports and 
NDEA research reports, and the 
addition of two special issues per 
year. 

The advantages of the Library 
of Congress and other Washing- 
ton facilities make this an unus- 
val opportunity for a graduate 
student interested in editorial and 
research work. We will consider 
an advanced doctoral student do- 
ing his research or one just com- 
pleting his master’s degree. 

Other professional organiza- 
tions have found intern arrange- 
ments of this type advantageous. 
We would like to employ the first 
intern as soon as possible, and 
no later than February. If inter- 
ested, write to the Executive Sec- 
retary of DAVI. 
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Pat Abrams 


Clyde Miller 


Florence Fan 


We're midway in our membership drive 

And it looks as though we may survive 

E’en though the effort’s been less than fanatical 
And goal-achievement appears problematical 


Still, there’s evidence our drive’s coming along 

For today we are forty-two hundred strong 

And if the official count tends to leave you pessimistic 
We hope you'll not be depressed by a mere statistic 


For there's no gloom in Washington 


Nor in the heart of Clyde Miller 


Who's usurped this space for excellent reason— 
To wish you the best of the Christmas season 


HESE LINES penned for AVI by 

Clyde Miller’s secretary, Mrs. Pat 
Abrams, express accurately the cau- 
tious optimism that prevails as we 
reach midpoint in our membership 
drive. Florence Fan admits that the 
official count does “seem slightly pes- 
simistic” in view of the “six by sixty” 
goal, but contends there are signs of 
a nationwide activity that is certain to 
show results in the new year’s mails. 

“People really are motivated this 
year,’ Miss Fan reports. 

An example is L. G. Rackley, direc- 
tor of the audiovisual center at South 
Carolina State College, who has been 
conducting a one-man campaign in 
his state. As a former director of the 
educational extension service he has 
many acquaintances among adminis- 
trators and principals to whom he is 
appealing personally. Working on a 
limited budget he has mailed out a 
promotion letter and two follow-ups. 
As a result South Carolina has again 
climbed to affiliate status. 

From California, Ron Hunt writes: 
“We are making a serious effort to 


Rackley Miss Young 


double membership in AVEAC and 
DAVI this year.” Every AVEAC 
member is asked to participate in 
this effort, Mr. Hunt says. As state 
membership chairman he is working 
through the section presidents of the 
California association. 

Concerted efforts are also noted in 
Ohio and Canada. 

Mary Phillis Young, director of 
audiovisual education for the Board 
of Christian Education, Presbyterian, 
U.S.A., reports that requests for AV 
leadership among church groups are 
“mushrooming.” Miss Young who is 
chairman of the religious education 
section for the Cincinnati Convention 
(see p. 296) recently requested pro- 
motional materials for circulation 
among denominational leaders. She is 
recommending DAVI membership for 
church audiovisual coordinators as a 
means of obtaining information on 
AV materials. DAVI welcomes this 
opportunity for closer contact with 
AV practitioners in religious educa- 
tion. 

Dedicated individuals, alert state 
organizations, plus the renewed inter- 
est on the part of institutional, busi- 
ness and library membership chairmen 
indeed leave little cause for gloom 
this holiday season—be it DAVI head- 
quarters, “Clyde Miller’s heart,” or the 
entire audiovisual field. 


<— TWO WAY —> 
POWER DRIVEN FILM REWIND 


Double your film inspection with less 
effort. Modernize with the proven 
motor-driven FOSTER REWIND—winds 
both to the left and right under motor 
power. Easy to use foot pedal controls 
both direction and speed of reels (up 
to 875 rpm). Both hands free for in- 
spection and quick splicing. Capacity 
to 2000 foot reels. Heavy duty motor 
—simple design—and rugged con- 
struction assure maintenance free oper- 
ation. Rewinds 16mm—35mm—8mm 
motion picture film. 


Write for Details and Special Trial Plans 
International Film Bureau 


57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


HERE'S A NEW AND BETTER WAY TO TEACH 


VU -GRAPH 


Overhead 
Projector. 


It’s unique! Beseler’s new VU-GRAPH is the projector 
= use in a fully lighted room. The picture flashes 

ER your head —onto the screen — while YOU face the 
class to see who understands, who needs help. Use 


prepares transparencies or quickly make your own. 
U-GRAPH projects in black and white or full color: 
slides, stencils, models, even your own writing—as you 
write! 4 models including new portable. Tea oper- 
ated—no assistant needed. Free Demonstration at your 
— = Free Brochure: “Get Your Point Across— 


CHARLES Bescler COMPANY 


BAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 
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Concentrating 
ducational 
Forces 


N othing has brought out so forcibly the virtues 
of teamwork in teaching as has instructional 
television. As Mr. Cahall points out on these pages, 
it has become unrealistic to expect a teacher to be 
a jack-of-all-trades in an age of specialization. 
The team approach however sometimes takes looser 
form, as we attempt to show in the articles that 
follow. In Houston, for instance, the AV specialist 
has found a natural ally in the librarian who at 
one time, readers will recall, was regarded as the 
bugbear in the audiovisual field. Here specializa- 
tion is less the issue; the objectives are more a 
matter of avoiding needless repetition of effort and 
shaping the program in each school to fit its 
particular needs. Mrs. Thompson, the author of the 
Houston story on page 290-91, is AV librarian in 
the fully-equipped new Johnston Junior High and 
is currently working on an advanced degree in 
library science. [It is interesting to note that she 
began her audiovisual career during the war as 
a teacher in the ‘‘old Johnston Junior High’ at the 
same time that Harold Wigren, now audiovisual 
director for the Houston public schools, was on the 
staff as librarian.] 

There is no better example in the audiovisual 
field of the effectiveness of a team concentrating 
its talents in one spot than that afforded by the 
DAVI Field Consultancy Service. Des Moines, the 
first system to be so treated, is the subject of an 
article beginning on page 292 by Mr. Schropp 
who gives a detailed assessment of the results of 
DAVI's first survey. 

Other ‘‘miniaturist'' examples of concentrating 
educational forces on the local scene are found in 
the features on pages 295 and 299. The Conven- 
tion program on pages 296-98 (still rough) begins 
to indicate the variety of educational forces that 
will be concentrated under one roof in Cincinnati. 
Learning what impact these forces have on AV, and 
vice versa, is the experience that awaits DAV! mem- 
bers who register at the Netherland-Hilton the first 
week in March. 

It would be gratifying to round out this little 
summary with a comment about Miss Hyer's ed- 
itorial, but unfortunately teamwork is the least 
of her concerns as she takes off independently on 
another tack this month. Miss Hyer is about to 
concentrate her editorial force on technology in 
learning.—A.F. 
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T. WILSON CAHALL 


os PRACTICE in public schools has been for 
one teacher to work with a group or groups of boys 
and girls for a full term. Supervisors, principals and 
other resource people have helped in many ways, but 
the major responsibility for the teaching job has rested 
upon the shoulders of the teacher. It is true that ex- 
cellent progress has been made in improving education- 
al programs by this means, yet there are few individuals 
who would not admit that possibilities for improvement 
remain. 

For many years industry and the professions have 
found ways to divide the total labor involved in a given 
job and thereby operate more successfully. One no 
longer expects his family physician to be his neurolo- 
gist, his urologist, his psychiatrist, his psychologist, or 
his dentist. Nor is a machinist expected to be a jack-of- 
all-trades. On the other hand, in the field of elementary 
teaching and to a large extent in secondary teaching, 
even to this day each teacher is expected to be the mas- 
ter of the techniques of teaching many and varied areas. 

Most people have had some contact with the system 
of using a specialized teacher in the fields of art, music, 
physical education and the like. Teachers’ aides have 
also been used with phenomenal success in some cases. 
Helpful as these schemes are, they have not provided 
sufficiently for the quality job of teaching needed in 
most situations. With the advent of a powerful means 
of electronic communication such as television, how- 
ever, many improvements are possible. By the redevel- 
opment of the efforts and energies of many teachers, 
educational programs can become more functional. 

It is easy to see how two capable individuals can 
work together on some of the objectives in a worthwhile 
learning situation, while others call for solitary effort. 
Here for your consideration is a sampling of necessary 
teacher activity: 


Motivate and stimulate 

Inform 

Demonstrate 

Develop ideas 

Show applications 

Enrich backgrounds 

Provide common experiences 

Suggest activities 

Challenge pupils to assume more responsibility 
for their own learning 

Handle classroom discussions 


The author is television coordinator at Hagerstown—the 
original experiment in closed-circuit TV for classroom 
instruction. 
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Clear up misunderstandings 

Provide for follow-up of a presentation 

Direct and supervise activities growing 
out of the lesson 

Help pupils apply what has been learned 


In the case of television, for instance, the studio 
teacher has abundant time, skill, and resources, and for 
these reasons he has a rich opportunity to guide the ex- 
ploration of a subject-matter area with a group of chil- 
dren. By the careful organization of content in a way 
that is logical, sequential, and interesting, a studio 
teacher has the opportunity to make a presentation that 
is dynamic and stimulating. On the other hand, the 
classroom teacher might specialize in guiding pupils in 
their adaptation and integration of subject matter—an 
activity requiring superior skills. Similarly a classroom 
teacher is required to guide students as they test their 
learnings and accept or reject them in the light of their 
experience and knowledge, and certainly the identifica- 
tion of pupils who need drill is a skill which must be 
practiced in the classroom. The applications that pupils 
make of their learnings must also be observed first hand. 


Specializing for an Important Task 


Thus if the classroom teacher is freed from some of 
the responsibilities of the teaching job, he has the op- 
portunity to become specialized along other lines such 
as those described above. Working directly with chil- 
dren in the classroom is an interesting and important 
task that deserves to be handled with utmost efficiency. 

The selection of learning experiences is one phase of 
TV teaching that will profit from teamwork of class- 
room and studio teacher. Many times these experiences 
grow out of the teacher-pupil relationship. Therefore 
with a group of teachers working together, a greater 
variety and a higher quality are likely to result. The 
compilation of meaningful activities for students re- 
quires perhaps the most creative and resourceful abili- 
ties that teachers possess. 

Teachers who set out to identify opportunities and 
make plans for the active participation of children will 
give strength and value to the learning processes. Valu- 
able techniques of evaluation and redirection will also 
evolve more readily through cooperative planning. The 
fact that the studio teacher is primarily responsible for 
some of the teaching activities and the classroom teach- 
er for others will automatically result in cross-fertiliza- 
tion. It is most important that this evaluation be con- 
tinuous and positive. Teachers will learn that there are 
ways to evaluate through observation of children’s be- 
havior as well as through what they say and write. As 
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teachers plan together they will develop skill in bring- 
ing out in their pupils the tendency to become self- 
directive in their evaluation. This is the ultimate worth 
of evaluation for the individual. 

As a group of teachers concentrate on the same 
teaching situation, they naturally will communicate the 
results of their efforts, and these results will vary in 
quality and meaningfulness. The best suggestions can 
thus be brought forth and used by all members of the 
group. 

Administrators, supervisors and teachers will raise 
the question, “How can we find time for such plan- 
ning?” There are various ways, the most valuable of 
which is probably the summer workshop. Workshops 
can be planned by groups of teachers working for cer- 
tificate renewal credit or for financial reimbursement. 
(Educational leaders will be amazed to learn how many 
teachers are willing to work during the summer for 
either of these purposes.) Another way of providing 
planning opportunities is to set up a continuous pro- 
gram during the school year. Again this can be done 
either for credit or for financial reimbursement. Sched- 
ules can be arranged whereby teachers are free for an 
hour or two one afternoon a month, or for that matter 
the sessions can be held on Saturday mornings. Because 
of the immediacy of results, this opportunity for a con- 
tinuous program pays dividends that cannot be obtained 
otherwise. 

Another kind of continuous planning is carried on by 
principals, supervisors and coordinators in their daily 
contacts with teachers. Much of this is informal, yet it 
is a golden opportunity to make overall planning ef- 
fective and functional. 


Team Members Must Keep in Touch 


Teachers working on a team must have ample op- 
portunity for keeping in touch—whether through writ- 
ten or oral contacts. One example is a written feed- 
back report that classroom teachers can send to the 
studio teachers at regular intervals. (To be sure, these 
contacts can degenerate into mere fault-finding if prece- 
dent is not set to make them factual and constructive. ) 

As teachers see the opportunities in cooperative plan- 
ning for sharing responsibility and effort in a given 
situation, they will participate enthusiastically. In too 
many instances in the past this kind of planning has 
resulted in more work for classroom teachers. This is 
never welcomed; in fact, it will be dodged. By using 
television as a communication device, more than one 
teacher can participate in the same project, thereby con- 
serving effort and enriching learning for children. 
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Concentrating 
ducational 
Forces 


The Library 

and AV: 

A Natural Merger 
in Houston 


KATHRYN THOMPSON 
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Mrs. Boone, AV librarian at Jane Long Junior High School, supervises 
while a student operator teaches a younger boy the art of threading. 


HE ULTIMATE GOAL of the Houston audiovisual pro- 

gram is to establish an instructional materials center 
in each school building. This is an expanded concept 
of libraries wherein the library and audiovisual pro- 
grams are coordinate, and is to be implemented by 
broadening library duties to include instructional re- 
sources other than books. 

It would be difficult, however, to make this concept 
effective immediately because of the many different cir- 
cumstances existing within the individual schools. Au- 
diovisual equipment, facilities, and materials differ from 
school to school. (Some of the older schools have rela- 
tively meager facilities and equipment; new ones are 
above average.) Library facilities and personnel also 
differ from school to school; whether or not the librarian 
has AV training is, for example, a variable factor. 

Therefore, in Houston many methods now exist for 
handling audiovisual materials and services, and these 
methods are constantly ‘evolving to meet changing cir- 
cumstances. At the city-wide level the situation is rela- 
tively fixed. The audiovisual and library programs are 
entirely separate departments — as to budget, service, 
staff, and leadership. Within the school building, how- 
ever, both programs operate jointly from the instruc- 
tional resources center. 

The Houston schools have an audiovisual center from 
which each school may borrow materials. The school 


Mrs. Thompson is AV librarian in the Johnston Junior 
High School, Houston. 
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libraries also have their individual collections, excluding 
films which, because of their cost, are stocked only in 
the center. The AV processes which must be handled 
within each school building are: 


1 Ordering and scheduling materials from the audio- 
visual center. 


2 Buying, cataloging, housing, and distributing AV 
materials purchased by the school for its exclusive use. 


3 Advising the central library concerning materials 
that teachers want and need to meet curriculum de- 
mands. 


4 Instructing teachers and students in the operation 
of AV equipment. 


5 Assuming responsibility for seeing that AV equip- 
ment is kept in repair and serviced regularly. 


6 Counseling with teachers and students on how best 
to use AV materials on hand or on how to create new 
ones for special projects; assisting teachers and students 
in the preparation of these materials or directing them 
to experts for technical aid. 


7 Advising and conferring with the administration of 
the school and of the AV center concerning the quality 
of the program and the improvements needed, both in 
physical equipment and (more important) in utilization. 


These duties are acceptably handled in small schools 
by a teacher-coordinator who has time specifically 
scheduled for this purpose. However, it is obviously a 
full-time job in a large school and becomes an impos- 
sible task for the teacher with little free time, say, the 
assignment of one less class each day. 

So, in order to achieve an AV program of better 
quality a practical solution based on financial considera- 
tions is reached in the team approach: the sharing of 
duties by the teacher-coordinator and the librarian. It 
is essential that each sees clearly his area of responsi- 
bility. Buying, cataloging, and housing AV materials 
for his building and scheduling those housed in the AV 
center are two duties that all school librarians can per- 
form without question. In Houston this is becoming 
standard procedure through the cooperative effort of 
the director of libraries, Elnora Alexander, and the au- 
diovisual director, Harold Wigren. It is a generally 
feasible procedure in secondary schools with full-time 
librarians. However, in the elementary schools where 
librarians are shared, the teacher-coordinator must as- 
sume these tasks as well as the others listed earlier. 

There are, however, exceptions to this alignment of 
responsibility areas. These exceptions are currently the 
evolutionary part of the Houston program and perhaps 
the most interesting. In larger secondary schools where 
there are two librarians the one who has had some spe- 
cialized AV training often assumes the biggest share of 
the counseling and guidance in the use of these media. 
He is the AV specialist within the school. In several of 
the larger secondary schools the teacher-coordinator’s 
duties are restricted to instruction in operating and 
maintaining equipment while the AV librarian — the 
other half of the team — assumes all other responsi- 
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bilities which the program entails. In these cases the 
term “teacher-coordinator” seems a misnomer and 
should probably be changed to “equipment specialist” 
or something similar. 

In a few of the large secondary schools built recently, 
the AV librarian assumes the entire program. This can 
be ideal, but there are some “‘if’s” which must be con- 
sidered: 


IF the librarian has had AV training 


JF the librarian has a good working knowledge of 
the proper instructional use of AV materials 


JF sufficient clerical help is provided so that both 
the library and AV program can be executed 
without detriment to either 


[F the librarian is interested in and recognizes the 
value of all kinds of instructional materials and 
services 


This last “if” cannot be emphasized enough. The 
others can be overcome through inservice training and 
through use of paid clerical staff or volunteer parent 
and student help. (In the very large secondary schools 
in Houston where the two librarians assume all respon- 
sibility for instructional materials, paid clerical help is 
provided.) However, it is difficult to instill interest in a 
closed mind. If the program is simply wished off on 
anybody who happens to be available or on a librarian 
who is “dead set” against it (and these are mistakes 
easily made by harassed administrators trying to pro- 
vide for the needs of overpopulated schools with scanty 
budgets), such a program usually degenerates into a 
desultory performance of ordering materials. The es- 
sential counseling and supervisory functions are not 
performed capably, if at all. Even though a system may 
be good on paper it can be spoiled by ineffective exe- 
cution. This may seem like an unnecessary truism, but 
the fact remains that it is the basis of most school 
problems. 

A consensus among the few Houston librarians who 
assume an entire instructional materials program is 
that, even with some clerical assistance in preparing 
orders, the duties of scheduling, training teachers and 
students, overseeing maintenance, etc., require about 
one-half of their working hours and that they devote 
the remainder to other types of library duties. Each one 
felt that the handling of an AV program is a full-time 
job if performed to complete satisfaction. This opinion 
came from librarians in schools with approximate en- 
rollments of 2000 where each classroom can be dark- 
ened and where a typical list of equipment includes: 


four motion picture projectors _ three record players 
four filmstrip projectors one overhead projector 
one opaque projector one listening post 

two tape recorders one radio 

one television receiver 


Unless ideal conditions prevail (with all the “if’s” 
described earlier disposed of) the best AV program 
will be the one where the librarian and a teacher-AV 
specialist engage in cooperative effort. Those who have 

(Continued on page 304) 
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CLIFTON F. SCHROPP 


Des Moines: Before and After 


HOUSED TO GIVE SERVICE: One yeor © > fhe AY 


@epartment moved into spacious, 
quarters on the first floor of the ation 
Building. A 60x25 foot storage room el film 
tecks and steel filmstrip cabinets provice: oroge for 
5000 films, nearly as many filmsiries ond for 
records. There is also shelving for othe: «9. oment. 
A work space at one end is used by (-ocoes for 
making fronsparencies and other we 
Gcousticized preview room, 25%12') © 25% 
12% film inspection ond equipmen 
@ 25 reservation room with se: for 


Secretary and clerical workers, and © 
office, 1212 make up the 


IN SEPTEMBER, 1955, the Des Moines public schools 
sent an application to Lee W. Cochran, chairman of the 
DAVI Field Service Committee, requesting a team “to 
survey the work, strengths, weaknesses and needs of the 
department of audiovisual education.” This request put 
the DAVI Field Consultancy Program into action as a 
service to interested colleges and public school systems. 
Partly financed by grants from Teaching Film Custo- 
dians, the program has been in operation ever since, 
chalking up a total of 11 institutions surveyed. 

Both DAVI and the Des Moines public schools were 
fortunate in the choice of the initial consultants—Paul 
C. Reed, audiovisual director of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
public schools and Mendel Sherman, professor of edu- 
cation at Indiana University (now on leave in Thailand). 

Four years have elapsed since DAVI sponsored this 
first survey of an audiovisual department. Perhaps it is 
time to check results in Des Moines. On these pages, in 
the words of the survey report, are the preface and the 
recommendations made by Dr. Reed and Dr. Sherman 
in 1955. The action taken as a result of the survey ap- 
pears in bold type. 


URS HAS BEEN AN INTENSIVE SURVEY. In advance 

of coming to Des Moines we reviewed carefully all 
the curriculum bulletins, lists of materials, reports and 
data sent to us. While here, we have met with the in- 
structional staff, all the principals as a group, and with 
the audiovisual building chairmen. We have consulted 
individually with many of these people. We have visited 
schools and interviewed teachers. We have examined 
questionnaire responses from more than 200 teachers. 
We have probed deeply and sometimes sharply in an 
effort to learn not only the facts about the program, but 
also the opinions of those whom the program must 
serve. 


Audiovisual director for the Des Moines public schools, 
the author has also been a teacher, secondary-school prin- 
cipal, and director of curriculum development. He initiated 
the audiovisual department in Des Moines and has since 
added radio and television stations. 
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Your superintendent mentioned two purposes for de- 
veloping the audiovisual program in Des Moines: to 
accelerate classroom learning; and to bring the world 
into the classroom through more concrete and vivid ex- 
periences. To accomplish these purposes it was neces- 
sary to set up a plan and an organization that would 
(1) provide the necessary materials and equipment; 
(2) provide the facilities in the schools for its use; (3) 
provide for getting materials and equipment to teachers 
when they were needed; and (4) provide assistance for 
teachers in understanding and using these materials. 
These are the basic functions of all audiovisual depart- 
ments and programs. A measuring stick for an audio- 
visual program is the efficiency with which these func- 
tions are carried on. 


All Evidence Pointed to Progress 


It was within this framework, as stated above, that 
our survey proceeded. It has not been our aim to evalu- 
ate the program that exists here or to give it a compara- 
tive grade or letter rating. The remarkable facts of 
progress have been made clear in the periodic reports 
of the Department—from the purchase of the first 50 
films in 1943 to an extensive library today with more 
than 2000 prints; from the purchase of the first sound 
projector to the present use of more than 150 pro- 
jectors; from virtually no use of projected pictures to 
daily use of pictures. These are the kinds of facts con- 
cerning the progress of the Department that are clear 
and readily available. 

Rather, it has been our concern in making this survey 
to consider these facts and the present status of the pro- 
gram and to weigh them in relation to the characteristics 
of an effective program. It has further been our concern 
to relate these factors to the traditions, philosophy and 
ideals of the Des Moines public schools and to attempt 
to take a look toward the future. The base upon which 
the Des Moines audiovisual program was founded was 
sound; its progress has been most capably managed. 
The program has status; it has been accepted by mem- 
bers of the staff as an integral part of the total instruc- 
tional program. 

The belief in audiovisual materials as an integral part 
of the instructional program is quite apparent in the 
schools. This is attested by the number of classrooms 
already equipped with dark shades, the use of films with 
single classes, and the attitude of many teachers that 
audiovisual materials are essential to an understanding 
of the unit or topic being studied. To continue the 
progress in integrating AV materials in the instructional 
program, several items need consideration: 


1 ROOM DARKENING OR LIGHT CONTROL. It is recom- 
mended that the present policy of darkening classrooms 
be intensified . . . until adequate light control is ac- 
complished in all classrooms where projected AV ma- 
terials are used. 


ACTION TAKEN: This was done. A policy was adopted 
in May, 1956, to provide light control in all classrooms 
in which projected materials were to be used within a 
five-year period. Classrooms in new buildings or addi- 
tions were to be equipped with AV Venetian blinds: 
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2 AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF EQUIPMENT WITHIN 
THE SCHOOLS.; The audiovisual department possesses a 
number of projectors which, in increasing numbers, are 
being loaned to the schools for long periods of time, 
often up to a full semester or the entire year. It would 
seem desirable for this practice to be continued and ex- 
tended until all projectors have been permanently as- 
signed to the schools except for the minimum needed 
for emergencies. The same point of view applies to other 
types of equipment. 


ACTION TAKEN: This recommendation has been carried 
out as far as funds permit. New equipment is purchased 
from time to time and is issued to buildings for periods 
as long as the entire school year. The two trucks as- 
signed to the AV department enable us to reach each of 
the 80 schools every day, if needed. In addition, each 
school has been provided with one or more AM-FM radio 
receivers and one or more 21” TV receivers. Many of the 
schools have purchased additional equipment. The main- 
tenance and insurance is assumed by the AV depart- 
ment. 


3 INSERVICE EDUCATION. The present program of in- 
service education confined to orientation and other serv- 
ices upon request should be expanded to include work- 
shops, consultant services, conferences, and so on... . 
An example of this would be a short series of work- 
shops especially for building chairmen. The present em- 
phasis on training teachers to operate equipment and to 
use student assistants within their own classrooms is 
commendable and should be continued. 


ACTION TAKEN: We have done less inservice work than 
we would like to have done. We do have meetings with 
the new teachers before the school year opens. We also 
have demonstration meetings for the same teachers later 
in the year as well as “building meetings.”’ In the latter 
the audiovisual building chairman works with teachers, 
either as individuals or in groups, pointing out the op- 
portunities to use AV resources and instructing new 
teachers in the operation of equipment. 


4 FILM INSPECTION. Mechanical devices which im- 
prove the efficiency of the AV department should be 
investigated and procured if they can do the job. One 
example is a type of mechanical and electronic film in- 
spection device which appeared on the market several 
years ago. 


ACTION TAKEN: Following the recommendation that a 
machine be purchased to expedite inspecting, rewind- 
ing and cleaning films, the Board of Education approved 
the purchase of an electronic inspection machine in the 
summer of 1956. 


5 THE EVALUATION AND SELECTION OF MOTION PIC- 
TURES AND OTHER AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS. With the 
constantly increasing flow of new audiovisual materials 
from the producers, the problem of previewing these 
materials and making selections that best fit teaching 
needs will become increasingly burdensome. Ways must 
be sought to spread this increasing work load. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ACTION TAKEN: This is done in a variety of ways. Some- 
times the materials are previewed and selected by the 
director, or a purchase may be made on the recommen- 
dation of classroom teachers and students after a class 
tryout. In still other cases, recommendations are made 
by curriculum committees or even by individual teachers. 


6 ORGANIZATION AND RECORDS. The organization and 
records of the audiovisual department are adequate and 
complete for the present stage of development. As more 
teachers demand and use materials, however, it prob- 
ably will become necessary to systematize written or- 
ders. If these originate in duplicate, one copy may be 
retained at the AV department and used to reveal situ- 
ations requiring special assistance in utilization of ma- 
terials and services. 


ACTION TAKEN: No change has been made in the proce- 
dure. A full time clerk handles phone call! reservations, 
provided no more than five items are ordered at one 
time. This enables us to give quick service, with one daily 
delivery. Orders for more than five items are sent in 
duplicate with one copy confirming the dates returned 
to the teacher. 


1 THE AUDIOVISUAL CHAIRMAN. As the audiovisual 
program expands, it will be of value to consider the con- 
tribution that the audiovisual chairman can make to the 
overall program. [The report suggested services too nu- 
merous to list in this space.| 


ACTION TAKEN: Since it has not been possible to secure 
released time for our audiovisual building chairmen, 
they have not been required to do the work suggested 
by the survey team. Many, however, do shoulder most of 
the tasks and do them very well. 


8 INFORMATION FOR TEACHERS. Information about 
available materials is supplied to teachers by means of 
(a) the Audio-Visual Aid Manual (it might be ad- 
visable to delete the term, “aid” or to rename the 
manual as Manual of AV Materials and Services . . 

or merely Audiovisual Instructional Materials), (b) se- 
lected lists, (c) the general bulletin from the superin- 
tendent’s office. Since teachers have access to selected 
lists of films in their particular instructional area it may 
be well to consider the problem of publishing the gen- 
eral catalog. This will become more urgent as the de- 
partment procures an increasing variety of materials. 
If the Library of Congress 3x5 cards are finally made 
available it may be possible to make use of them to re- 
place or combine functions with the general catalog. 


ACTION TAKEN: Not much change has been made in the 
methods previously used. The library has grown too 
large to incorporate all the resources in one volume. 
Consequently, in August, 1957, an Educational Motion 
Picture Manual was issued and in the spring of 1958 a 
companion manual was released listing filmstrips, slides, 
records, charts, equipment, services etc. These will be 
revised every two or three years with supplements issued 
for intervening years. Manuals and supplements are 
supplied to each teacher. Courses of study refer to effec- 
tive AV resources at appropriate places and special 
brochures are prepared for individual subject areas. 
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These also are revised from time to time. A ‘eaflet, 
‘Audio-Visual News," is issued every week or two, list- 
ing the latest acquisitions. 


9 RapDIO STATION KDPS. The educational radio pro- 
grams broadcast over KDPS seem to have become in a 
short time a closely integrated part of the total instruc- 
tional program. It seems that the construction of the 
station, fitting it into the Technical School program, 
and broadcasting a full schedule of programs during 
school hours was thoroughly planned and has been eco- 
nomically and efficiently managed. As in other commu- 
nities, secondary school teachers have greater problems 
than elementary ones in fitting the radio programs into 
their teaching schedules. Further consideration and en- 
couragement should be given to the possibilities of re- 
lating the use of tape recorders to the radio programs. 
This might be done in either of two ways. Schools could 
record the programs when they are broadcast and use 
them the next day or later whenever the programs best 
fit curricular needs; or it might be possible to make 
duplicate tapes of carefully selected programs at the 
radio studio, these to be circulated the same as motion 
pictures and other audiovisual materials. 


ACTION TAKEN: Little change has been made. The sta- 
tion broadcasts from 8 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. each day that 
school is in session. This year we are also on the air for 
two hours each evening, Monday through Thursday, 
with classic and semi-classic music. Teachers are supplied 
with guides for a 12 to 14-program series each semester. 
All secondary schools have tape recorders and many 
teachers have the program taped when broadcast at 
times inconvenient for class use. 


10 EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION AND CHANNEL I1. [At 
the time the survey team was in Des Moines, Channel 
11 had been tentatively allocated by the FCC for educa- 
tional use in the Des Moines area. No application had 
been made by the school system or by any community 
organization. The survey team recommended that this 
opportunity not be overlooked and suggested ways in 
which other communities had acted under similar con- 
ditions. 


ACTION TAKEN: An application for a construction permit 
made in August, 1956, was granted in December. Sta- 
tion KDPS-TV went on the air experimentally in May, 
1959, and started its regular schedule on September 14, 
1959. It is on the air from 10 to 11 a.m. and 1 to 3:30 
p.m. each day with programs for in-class use. Adult pro- 
grams are carried from 7 to 9:30 p.m. the first four days 
of each week. As the station has a video and aural 
transmitting power of 30,000 and 15,000 watts respec- 
tively, it has a viewing area with a 50-mile radius. Con- 
sequently all the schools in the county as well as in 
Des Moines are using the programs, with the County 
Board of Education budgeting approximately $100,000 
for operation and maintenance. 


The survey, with its recommendations has been most 
valuable. While nothing startlingly new was suggested, 
the high regard which the members of the Board of Ed- 
ucation gave to the report alleviated resistance to prog- 
ress and cut the time it would otherwise have taken to 
bring some of these plans to fruition. 
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Rare Christmas Legends 


Told in Diorama 
M. LOIS JACKIM 


A MUSEUM EXHIBITION created by and for youngsters 
can be an effective instrument for communicating 
our heritage and developing an interest in the many 
facets which have contributed to our culture. A case 
in point was the exhibit, “Christmas Legends and Tradi- 
tions,” organized and presented during the 1958 Christ- 
mas season by the Corning Museum of Glass and the 
Corning City school district. 

A second grade teacher who had made an appoint- 
ment with us for a guided tour helped me group her 
class in front of one of the dioramas. “Do you know 
what story this tells?” I asked in order to focus atten- 
tion on a scene depicting The Juggler of Our Lady— 
for I expected that none would know the story of this 
beautiful old legend. But, out of the group a self-as- 
sured little girl answered, “He’s the juggler who didn’t 
know how to make anything for Christmas. So he went 
to the church and juggled for the statue of the Holy 
Mother. And when morning came they found him 
dead. And the statue on the altar had dropped a flower 
for him. She had been holding it in her stone hand 
but she gave it to him.” 

Enthralled youngsters ambled past the juggler, no 
more than four inches high, kneeling before the altar 
in the church of gray construction paper and cello- 
phane “stained-glass” windows. Even kindergarteners 
could press their noses against the glass window cover 
and find him at eye level. 


Mrs. Jackim is coordinator of educational services 
for the Corning Museum of Glass, a part of the Corn- 
ing Glass Center in Corning, New York. 
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“Christmas Legends and Traditions” portrayed 16 
of these age-old stories in diorama form. The research 
and preliminary drawings were done by the Museum’s 
staff. Medieval legendry supplied a wealth of stories— 
The Star of Bethlehem, The Feast of the Donkey, The 
Christmas Angel, The Animals in the Stable, Czecho- 
slovakian Carolers, and The Blessed Tree. Christmas 
traditions evolving from old legends were portrayed 
in the Swedish St. Lucy’s Day, the Italian La Befana, 
the Syrian Gentle Camel of Jesus, the Polish Wilia, and 
the Mexican Posadas. 


The First Santa Was a Turk 


A portrayal of the original legend of St. Nicholas 
which came out of Turkey in the fourth century showed 
the old saint secretly giving bags of gold to three dowry- 
less sisters. Another diorama depicted St. Francis of 
Assisi at his 13th-century praesepio. An elementary 
art teacher directed a few of her sixth-graders in the 
preparation of this scene. To make the Christmas story 
more meaningful to his illiterate congregation, St. 
Francis included live animals in his praesepio, or nativ- 
ity scene, and taught his parishioners simple folk tunes 
and lyrics which we know as carols. These songs were 
far more comprehensible to peasants than the liturgy 
of the Mass, and their village became a new Bethlehem 
with this life-like praesepio. 

Twelve dioramas were prepared by elementary and 
secondary pupils under the guidance of their art teach- 
ers. Three small groups of students working with us in 
the Museum prepared the others. Each diorama re- 
sembled a miniature stage with flats and figures made 
of construction paper and collage. They were installed 
in a 24-inch cube and lighted with Christmas tree bulbs. 

Graded study guides for primary children, called 
Museum Games, helped focus the children’s attention 
on the contents of the exhibit during tours. Undirected 
wandering was kept at a minimum. Before explaining 
a legend, we gave the smaller children large line draw- 
ings for them to color upon their return to the class- 
room. Space was left at the bottom for retelling the 
story in their own words. 

Elementary study guides served to intensify the older 
children’s power of concentration in the gallery. We 
recommended that teachers arrange for enough mothers 
to accompany the visitors so that there were no more 
than eight children per adult. Each group of eight with 
their “mother” then became specialists in a certain 
part of the gallery. After mastering the information 
given in the labels in their particular section they pro- 
ceeded at their own speed through the rest of the gal- 
lery. Upon their return to school, each group of spe- 
cialists helped the others complete their study guides 
so that all could have a thorough understanding of 
the exhibit. 

Young and old alike were thrilled with the chil- 
dren’s skill in preparing the dioramas and with the 
novelty of these Christmas legends so often overlooked. 
Some of the 2600 children who visited the exhibit with 
their classes during December brought their parents 
with them to see the little scenes again. It was a dis- 
tinctive, memorable Christmas exhibition for us. 
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Concentrating Educational Forces in CINCINNAT! 
CONVENTION PROGRAM /FIRST GLANCE 


Our Ohio Hosts 


WENDELL H. PIERCE, superin- 
tendent of the Cincinnati pub- 
lic schools will be present at 
the first general session to wel- 
come DAVI members and Key- 
noter Melby. 


LOCAL CHAIRMAN: Helen Seel, 
supervisor of radio and TV for 
the Cincinnati public schools, is 
chairman of the local commit- 
tee. Mrs. Seel will be in charge 
of arrangements for the ban- 
quet. 


ROY O. HINCH, director of vis- 
val education at Euclid, has 
been responsible for advance 
Convention publicity. Mr. Hinch 
will chair a session on school 
facilities. 


Az 


PUBLICITY CHAIRMAN: DAVI 
stands to get good coverage 
from Vera C. Freid who as edi- 
torial assistant for the Cincin- 
nati schools is reputed to know 
every city editor in town. 


HOSPITALITY CHAIRMAN: Mar- 
garet D. Saylor, director of ele- 
mentary visual education at 
Parma, will be in charge of 
the traditional AV roundup. 
She also presides over one of 
the PDQ sessions. 


MICKEY BLOODWORTH 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27 

1:30 to 10 p.m. DAVI Executive Commitee 

Presiding: Walter S. Bell, president of DAVI and director of 
audiovisual education, Atlanta (Georgia) public schools 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 28 

9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Presiding: Walter S. Bell 


8 to 10 p.m. Editorial Advisory Board—AVI 
Presiding: Anna L. Hyer, editor 


DAVI Board of Directors 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 29 


7 to 8:30 a.m. AVDO Breakfast 


Presiding: Ralph H. Hall, president of AVDO and coordinator 
of the audiovisual center, Kent State University 


9 am. Committee Meetings 


Archives and History—M. 1. Smith, supervisor, audiovisual 
projected aids, Duluth (Minn.) public schools 


Buildings and Equipment—tIrene F. Cypher, associate professor 
of education, New York University 


International Relations—J. J. McPherson, chief, dissemination 
and services section, educational media branch, U. S. 
Office of Education 


Legislation—Irving C. Boerlin, in charge, audiovisual aids 
library, Pennsylvania State University 


Professional Audiovisual and Teacher Education—Ernest Tie- 
mann, director, visual instruction bureau, University of 
Texas 


Research—W. C. Meierhenry, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska 


Standards and Specifications for Audiovisual Equipment— 
Neville P. Pearson, college of education, University of 
Minnesota 


Educational Television—Raymond Wyman, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Massachusetts 


2:30 to 4:30 p.m. 


The AV Service in the Public Library 

New AV Center at Miami University 

Museum of Natural History 

WCET, Cincinnati Educational Television Station 


Okoboji Planning Committee 


Presiding: Lee W. Cochran, executive assistant, extension divi- 
sion, State University of Iowa 


Study Trips 


2 to 4 p.m. 


2 to 5 p.m. Religious Education 


Presiding: Mary Phillis Young, director, audiovisual educa- 
tion, Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian U. S. A. 


4:30 to 5 p.m. Exhibitors’ Business Meeting 


Presiding: Erv N. Nelsen, Coronet Instructional Films, chair- 
man, Exhibitors’ Committee 
6 to 8 p.m. AV Roundup 


Chairman: Margaret D. Saylor, director, elementary visual 
education, Parma (Ohio) public schools. [DAVI Exhibitors 
will be guests.] 


7 to 9 p.m. 
8 to 10 p.m. 


Religious Education (continued) 
Grand Opening of Exhibits 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 1 


9 to 10:30 a.m. Keynote General Session 


Invocation: The Reverend Walter F. Wolf, pastor, Westminis- 
ter Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati 


President's Message: Walter S. Bell 

Keynote Address: Ernest O. Melby, professor of education, 
Michigan State University 

10:30 a.m. 

Chairman: Mrs. Joseph Lamping 


Wives’ Coffee Hour 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. Discussion Groups on Keynote Topic 


11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Exhibits Open 
1:30 to 2:45 p.m. 
Joint Meeting of Occupational Interest Groups 


Presiding: Marie McMahan, audiovisual consultant, depart- 
ment of audiovisual aids, Battle Creek (Mich.) public 
schools, and chairman of the occupational interest groups. 


Presentation: “Teaching Machines”"—Arthur A. Lumsdaine, 
program director, training and education, American Insti- 
tute for Research, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


3 to 5 p.m. Occupational Interest Groups. 


Large Systems Programs Subsection—Peter Golej, supervisor, 
audiovisual education, Detroit (Mich.) public schools 


Medium-Sized Systems Programs Subsection—Howard R. Hal- 
vorsen, director, instructional materials center, Palo Alto 
(Calif.) unified school district 


Small Systems Programs Subsection—Marie McMahan, audio- 
visual consultant, department of audiovisual aids, Battle 
Creek (Mich.) public schools 


County and Cooperative Programs Subsection—Clarence E. 
Spencer, director, audiovisual education, Marin County 
(Calif.) schools 


Individual Schools Programs Section—Constance Moy, class- 
room teacher, Phillipsburg (N.J.) public schools 

College and University Programs Section—Donald P. Ely, di- 
rector, audiovisual center, Syracuse University, chairman; 


David P. Barnard, head, audiovisual center, Stout State 
College, program chairman 


Armed Forces Programs Section—Major Wilfred C. Washcoe, 
508th US ASA Group, APO 301, San Francisco, Calif., 
chairman; Edward L.: Leech, assistant director, U. S. 
Naval Aids Training Center, (West Coast) Treasure 
Island, San Francisco, Calif., program chairman 


6 p.m. Exhibits Close 


7:30 to 9:40 p.m. 


P.D.Q. Groups 
[Presentations, Demonstrations, Questions] 


7:30 to 8:30 p.m.: 


Bookkeeping Taught Through Instructional Materials, James E. 
Caldwell, bookkeeping instructor, Barberton (Ohio) High 
School 


The New Media for High School Math, Warner T. Boyer, 
Senior High School, Lima, Ohio 


7:30 to 9:30 p.m.: 
Using Community Resources 


Presiding: Margaret D. Saylor, director, elementary visual 
education, Parma (Ohio) public schools 


Museums: Selma Widerschein, supervising teacher, Natural 
History Museum, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Resource People: Richard G. Woodward, coordinator, instruc- 
pormel materials and services, Lexington (Mass.) public 
schools 


Field Trips: Helge E. Hansen, audiovisual coordinator, Dear- 
born (Mich.) public schools 


Research Design 


Presiding: Bruce H. Westley, associate professor, school of 
journalism, University of Wisconsin 
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J. Caldwell 


Mary Schleicher C. Frizzell 


Problems in Public School Television 


Presiding: Philip Lewis, director, bureau of instruction ma- 
terials, Chicago (Ill.) board of education 


Previews 


8:40 to 9:40 p.m.: 


Biology Taught Through Audiovisual, John Kahn, Senior High 
School, Lima, Ohio 


Geography Taught with Maps and Globes, Clifford D. Miller, 
educational counselor, audiovisual education center, Wichita 
(Kans.) public schools. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2 
7:30 to 8:45 a.m. Alumni Breakfasts 


Teachers College Breakfast (Paul W. F. Witt, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, presiding) 


Indiana Breakfast (Carolyn Guss, associate in selection, audio- 
visual center, Indiana University, presiding) 


9 to 10:45 a.m. Occupational Interest Groups 
[A continuation of the Tuesday sessions] 


9 to 11 a.m. Invitational Seminar 


Co-Chairmen: James D. Finn, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; L. C , director, 
audiovisual center, Indiana University 


(The seminar, running concurrently with convention sessions 
Wednesday and Thursday, will open up the whole problem 
of professional training for AV specialists in view of recent 
developments in communication theory, the application of 
technology to learning, and changes in curriculum content. 
A report will be made to the Convention in its final session.) 


11 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. Second General Session 


Speaker: John E. Ivey, Jr., president, Learning Resources In- 
stitute, New York, N. Y. 


11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Exhibits Open 


12:30 p.m. Editorial Board Luncheon—AVCR 


Presiding: William H. Allen, System Development Corpora- 
tion, Santa Monica, Calif., editor 


1 to 6 p.m. Free Time for Exhibits 
2 to 4 p.m. Invitational Seminar 
3 to 5 p.m. Field Consultancy Service Committee 


Presiding: Lee W. Cochran, executive assistant, extension 
division, State University of Iowa, chairman 
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Marie McMahan is chairman of 
the occupational interest groups. 


Ray Wyman heads up the ed- 
ucational television committee. 


7:30 to 9:40 p.m. 
7:30 to 8:30 p.m.: 


Teaching High School French, Pierre Pasquier, French teacher, 
DeVilbliss High School, Toledo, Ohio 


Other programs to be announced 


7:30 to 9:30 p.m.: 
Adapting School Plant Facilities 


Presiding: Roy O. Hinch, director, visual education, Euclid 
(Ohio) board of education 

The PTA Teams with AV 

Presiding: John H. Sittig, director of radio and audiovisual 
education, Columbus public schools 

Research Papers 

In charge: John Moldstad, assistant professor and assistant in 
research, audiovisual center, Indiana University 


Inservice Training Program, Clifton Frizzell, Timken Voca- 
tional High School, Canton, Ohio 


Previews 
8:40 to 9:40 p.m.: 


The County Audiovisual Center, Delmar Graff, director, 
county audiovisual center, Medina (Ohio) county schools 

Instructional Materials Program in Japan, Roy. E. Wenger, 
director, bureau of educational research and service, Kent 
State University 


Elementary Reading, Mary Schleicher, fifth-grade teacher, 
Ridge-Brook Elementary School, Parma, Ohio 


7:30 to 9:30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 3 
7:30 to 8:45 a.m. Regional Breakfasts 


(A new feature, regional breakfasts will give members an 
opportunity to become acquainted with AV personnel in 
neighboring states. Each president will be asked to give a 
short report of his state’s activities.) 


P.D.Q. Groups 


Invitational Seminar 


Region 1: Alaska, Arizona, California, Hawaii, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming 


Region 2: Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota 


Region 3: Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 

Region 4: Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri 

Region 5: Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee, Wisconsin 

Region 6: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia 


C. Spencer 


Constance Moy H. Halvorsen 


Region 7: Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Vermont. 


9 to 10:30 a.m. 
What Research Says to the Producer 


Concurrent Sessions 


Presiding: Don G. Williams, director, audiovisual center, Uni- 
versity of Kansas City 


Developing Teacher Competencies 


Presiding: Fred F. Harcleroad, president, State College for 
Alameda County (California) 


Swap Shop on Title III 


Presiding: Charles F. Schuller, director, audiovisual center, 
Michigan State University 


Reports on Title VII 


Presiding: Kenneth D. Norberg, professor of education, Sacra- 
mento State College 


Speaker: C. Walter Stone, director, educational media branch, 
U. S. Office of Education 


The Audiovisual Director and Educational Television 


Presiding: Robert Gerletti, director, division of audiovisual 
education, Los Angeles County (Calif.) schools 


Language Teaching: Selecting Equipment to Fit Your Philosophy 


Presiding: Don R. Iodice, director of the language laboratory, 
Hamden (Conn.) High School 


9 to 11 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
10:45 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. Business Meeting 


1:30 to 3:15 p.m. Third General Session 


Speaker: Edgar Dale, professor of education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 


Invitational Seminar 


Last Chance to See Exhibits 


Symposium: Avenues of International Cooperation in the 
Exchange of Ideas on Audiovisual Materials, Equipment, 
Information and Personnel 


Free Europe—Erich W. Bauer, German department, De- 
Pauw University 


Africa—Gale Griswold, International Cooperation Admin- 
istration 


Asia—Francis W. Noel, Technical Cooperation Mission, 
New Delhi. India 


South America—Robert Wagner, associate professor, de- 
partment of photography, Ohio State University 


3 to 5 p.m. Concurrent Sessions 


Specific Opportunities to Participate in Overseas Programs and 
in the Internationa: Exchange of Materials and Information 


Presiding: A. J. Foy Cross, professor of education, New York 
University and Gerald F. Winfield, head, mass communi- 
cations media staff, International Cooperation Administra- 
tion 


Television Highlights 


Presiding: Raymond Wyman, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts 


School Building Design 
Presiding: Irene F. Cypher, associate professor of education, 
New York University - 


3 to 5 p.m. Invitational Seminar 


7 to 9 p.m. Banquet 

Chairman: Helen Seel, supervisor, radio-television, Cincinnati 
(Ohio) public schools 

FRIDAY, MARCH 4 

Report to Delegation—Summary and Evaluation of Invita- 
tional Seminar 


P. Golej R. Gerletti J. Moldstad 
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Casper 
Comes to 
the Convention 


JAMES C. THORPE 


Goldie Huey and the desk at which she 
worked five years to achieve her goal. 


Arriving in Seattle is the second contingent from Casper— 
| to r, Alice Wooten, Eleanor Stewart, and Georgia Porter. 


QC gF YOU WISH LONG ENOUGH .. . wish strong enough 
...” That was the theme song of Mrs. Goldie Huey, 
audiovisual director of the Casper-Midwest public 
schools, Casper, Wyoming, as she attended her first 
National Conference of DAVI in St. Louis in 1953. 

Goldie is a small dynamic woman with a trim, en- 
ergetic figure, whose reddish hair is indicative of the 
drive she possesses. Observing the people directly as- 
sociated with AV education, she was struck by their 
ability and zeal, their willingness to try to solve com- 
mon problems, and their faith in their product. 

“Wouldn’t it be nice,” she thought, “if some of our 
classroom teachers could attend and catch some of 
the enthusiasm of these people.” 

That one thought haunted her until she reached a 
decision. Casper’s classroom teachers must attend. From 
then on, Goldie worked to make the wish come true. 
Sometimes openly, sometimes behind scenes; a hint 
here, an outright statement there—for almost five years 
she laid the groundwork. 


First Goal—Minneapolis 


When the time seemed right, Goldie took her plans 
to the policy-making group—the superintendent and 
32 teachers who coordinate the AV program in all the 
buildings—and sold them on the proposal. She sold 
them so well that the group decided, unanimously, that 
some of their teachers should attend the meeting that 
year—1958—in Minneapolis. 

Several big hurdles had to be cleared—getting per- 
mission from the superintendent, arranging for substi- 
tutes, and, finally, when these two had been cleared, 
raising the necessary funds. What to do? The obvious 
hit them all—show feature films in the school multi- 
purpose rooms on Saturdays! Committees were ap- 
pointed and the venture began. 

The committees worked! One selected films accept- 
able to the children; another obtained tickets, dis- 
tributed and sold them. Refreshments were arranged 
for; projectionists chosen from the school’s corps; and 
ticket takers prevailed upon. Each item was planned 
and executed down to the clean-up. Efficient clean-up 
was important for it kept good relations with the cus- 
todial staff. 

With the work done, the money in the till, the next 
problem was selection of teachers to attend the confer- 
ence. Nominations were made and an election by ballot 
was ordered. Madolyn Cooke, Marian Schwejda, Cath- 
erine Moser and Alice Bennett represented Casper as 
the first classroom teachers from Wyoming to attend 
a DAVI Convention. That was only the beginning. With 
the conference scheduled in Seattle in 1959 the same 
process was repeated, and this time three classroom 
teachers—Georgia Porter, Alice Wooten, and Eleanor 
Stewart—were elected. 

The theme song continues. * 

If you wish long enough, wish strong enough, wishing 
will make it so—especially if you have the drive of a 
Goldie Huey and 32 loyal, enthusiastic coordinators 
and a forward-looking administration to go along with 
it. 


* Mickey Bloodworth reports that three Casper-ites have indicated that 
they will attend the Cincinnati meeting. 
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Science Films Out Front, Burgert Finds 


How TRUE I7 Is that differences of 
opinion make horse races and pol- 
itics possible! To select a group of out- 
standing films is as difficult as it is to 
pick, in February, the first three horses 
in the Derby, the Preakness, and the 
Belmont Futurity. 

In July of this year, your film re- 
view editor sent nomination blanks to 
more than 30 audiovisual leaders in 


charge of major educational film li- 
braries. Each was asked to submit the 
names of five films produced in 1959 
which, in his opinion, were outstand- 
ing. Replies were received from more 
than two-thirds of those to whom 
forms were sent. These responses were 
tabulated according to frequency of 
occurrence and resulted in the fol- 
lowing nominations. 


TOP TEN 


TITLE 
Explaining Matter (2 different films) : 


Explaining Matter: Atoms and Molecules 
Explaining Matter: Molecules in Action 


Satellites—Stepping Stones to Space 
Exploring by Satellite 

Magna Charta 

Life of the Molds 

Between the Tides 

Science of the Sea 

World of Molecules 

Face of Red China 

Middle East 


PRODUCER OR DISTRIBUTOR 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Film Associates 

Delta Films 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
McGraw-Hill 

Contemporary Films 
International Film Bureau 
Churchill-Wexler Films 
McGraw-Hill 

Julien Bryan 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Hamlet — Humanity Series 
Combustion 
Iron Curtain Lands 


Life in Ancient Greece 
(Role of the citizen) 


Treasures of the Earth 
Magic Highway, U.S.A. 
The Labor Movement 
Greenland’s New Life 


Navajo — A People Between Two Worlds 


Polynesian Culture 


Implications 


An analysis of the Top Ten and the 
Honorable Mention films leads one to 
several conclusions. 


1. There is a strong and continuing 
interest in all branches of theoretical 
and applied science at all levels. Space, 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Sutherland Productions 

George Jennings Productions 
Coronet Films 


Churchill-Wexler Films 
Disney Films 

Coronet Films 

Arthur Barr Productions 
Frances Line 

Arthur Barr Productions 


however, has been the most popular of 
all. 

2. World affairs films are in high 
demand, especially those stressing the 
historical and geographical back- 
grounds of people and nations who are 
centers of controversy. 


3. Although current affairs and sci- 


ence are a front-running combination, 
there is a sustained desire for films that 
focus upon our social, cultural, and 
political heritage. 

All who are involved in the produc- 
tion, selection, and use of films for 
educational purposes can rejoice in the 
wide diversity of opinion that this 
nomination represents. Unfortunate, 
indeed, would it be if only a handful 
of films were considered as outstand- 
ing. It is a real tribute to those who 
plan, produce and sell films for educa- 
tion that such a splendid array is forth- 
coming from so many companies and 
independent producers, and that their 
efforts receive popular acceptance. 

No doubt there are other recently 
released films that, after greater con- 
sideration, will be better known and 
will merit commendation. Unfortu- 
nately the time lag that occurs between 
a film’s release and its general accept- 
ance is a problem of major concern to 
producer and consumer alike. Stream- 
lined previewing schedules will do 
much to solve this vexing problem. 

—ROBERT H. BURGERT 


The Film Parade 


Magic of the Atom (Handel Film 
Corp., 6926 Melrose Ave., Holly- 
wood 38) 


Advanced high school and college 
students interested in the peaceful 
potentialities of atomic energy applied 
to medicine, biology, chemistry, metal- 
lurgy, agriculture and industry will 
find this documentary series of 26 
films highly informative and easy to 
understand. Produced with the assist- 
ance of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Atomic Energy Project 
at UCLA, the series is designed to 
counteract fear of the destructive as- 
pects of the atom and to point up the 
many ways it can render a beneficial 
service to mankind. Specific titles of 
each 12-minute film are: Atom 
Smashers, Atom Furnaces, The Atom 
Industry, The Atom and the Doctor, 
The Eternal Cycle (Biology), The 
Atomic Greenhouse, Tagging the 
Atom, The Atomic Zoo, Security, The 
Atomic Pharmacy, Protecting the 
Atomic Worker, The Master Slave, 
The Atomic Alchemist (relation to 
chemistry), Power Unlimited, The 
Atomic Age Farmer, Atomic Metal- 
lurgy, Atomic Cities, Atoms for 
Health, the Industrial Atom, Atomic 
Goldrush, Radiation—Silent Servant 
of Mankind, Atomic Biology for 
Medicine, The Atom and the Weather, 
The Riddle of Photo-synthesis, The 
Atomic Detective, and Jobs in Atomic 
Energy. (Per film, $65; series, $1500) 
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Rockets—How They Work (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.) 


This film interprets the basic prin- 
ciples—action versus reaction—and 
the chief components of modern rock- 
ets. Animation is used to show opera- 
tion of rockets and how guidance sys- 
tems are used to direct the rocket in 
flight. The role of the gyroscope and 
steering mechanisms is explained, and 
the dependence of the rocket on a 
self-contained supply of oxygen is 
stressed. This well-planned film was 
produced under the guidance of Willie 
Ley. (1200 ft, color) 


Explaining Matter: Atoms and Mole- 
cules (EBF) 


The periodic chart and its 100 sym- 
bols are explained. Atoms are ana- 
lyzed as to size and as to how they be- 
have and combine with other elements 
to produce molecules. The film differ- 
entiates between elements, compounds, 
and chemical mixtures. Simple experi- 
ments and models demonstrate proc- 
esses and basic principles. Purely in- 
troductory—probably too simple for 
the advanced chemistry student. (500 
ft, color) 


Combustion (John Sutherland Pro- 
ductions, 201 N. Occidental Blvd., 
Los Angeles, 26.) 

A carefully developed film for the 
serious student in chemistry. It dem- 
onstrates conditions under which 
causes, by-products, and methods of 
heat measurement exist. Well-planned 
and executed experiments emphasize 
safety and the industrial uses of such 
reactions. Physics teachers will find 
this film of value. (536 ft, color, $100) 


Chlorine—A Representative Halogen 
(John Sutherland) 


Although among the more common 
elements, free chlorine is not found in 
nature. Its atomic structure, physical 
properties, and general characteristics 
are described clearly. Its isolation by 
electrolysis is demonstrated and _ its 
principal commercial uses explained. 
Attention is given to the problems in- 
volved in transportation. Good chem- 
istry classes will find this film highly 
informative. (616 ft, color, $100) 


Science of the Sea (Bailey Films 6905 
De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 38) 
Produced at Wood's Hole Ocea- 
nographic Center, this film, through 
unusually fine photography, diagrams, 
and live sound of sea animals, explains 
how the ocean is able to provide all 
the elements needed to maintain its 
abundant and varied forms of life. It 
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For the most effective use of language laboratory facilities 


in the classroom... 


THE 


SCHOOL | PROGRAM 


...- Synchronized Tapes and Records in the only COMPLETE 
conversational foreign language study program available 


NDEA-QUALIFIED 
COUNCIL OF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS-STANDARDS 


AUTHENTIC NATIVE 
SPEECH IS ASSURED 
Conversational Train- 
ing Units cover 3,000 
basic words presented 
through interesting 


conversational situa- 
tions. Only leading 


native language teachers speak on Lingua- 
phone Tapes and Records. The voices of 8 to 
12 men and women, authorities in each lan- 
guage, guarantee authenticity of native speech. 
Only the language being studied is heard. The 
recording is done in the country where the 
language is spoken, and revised frequently. 


The NEW LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL 
PROGRAM assures the most effective use 
of modern teaching equipment. It has been 
especially developed by Linguaphone In- 
stitute, creator of Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Record Courses in 34 languages. 
Conceived and executed by outstanding 
educators, Linguaphone, “World’s Stand- 
ard” for over 50 years, is used by more 
than 18,000 schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. Now the New LINGUAPHONE 
SCHOOL TAPES combined with records 
and manuals provide a complete audio- 
visual method for perfect conversational 
training. 


THE STUDENT LEARNS MORE...FASTER 


Linguaphone ...and only Linguaphone... 
offers identical course material on both 
TAPES and RECORDS. Tapes and rec- 
ords contain the same material, with this 
valuable difference: tapes have optimum- 
length pauses inserted between words or 
idiomatic phrases to allow for student 
repetition and recording. With this unique 
combination at the teacher’s disposal, she 
can present the same material first with 
pauses (TAPES) and then in uninterrupted 
conversational flow (RECORDS). 


LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL TAPES are now 
available in the four languages in most 
popular use today: Spanish (Western 
Hemisphere), German, French, Russian. 
Italian and others (now in preparation) 
will be available in the near future. 


© 32 reels of tape—3% ip 
Linguaphone Tapes and coordinated 
Linguaphone Student Manuals. 
keyed pictures. 


along with English equivalent. 


SCHOOL TAPE PROGRAM IN EACH LANGUAGE INCLUDES: 


Ye track recorded. 3,000 
versation lesson units, 2 co lessons, and 2 lessons on introductory phrases. 
e Complete Teacher's instruction for classroom use of 


a. IMlustrated Situations—complete transcription of recorded material, 
b. Vocabulary—each word and idiomatic phrase, in the order presented, 


c. Explanatory—inductive explanation of construction and usage. 
d. Reference Grammar—reference outline of grammar. 


e Sturdy Storage and Carrying case (secured with lock) 


* Linguaphone Companion Record Set — 
16 unbreakable discs—32 sides—Set of Manuals, Storage-Carrying Case. 


For a demonstration 
of LINGUAPHONE 
SCHOOL TAPES 
and RECORDS in your 
school—or a fact- 
filled, descriptive 
brochure, write to 
LINGUAPHONE, 
$D-376-129 
RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK 


words covered in 50 con- 


Langwagtone Institute of inc 


reviews the life cycle of certain sea 
animals and the water cycle. It demon- 
strates how the oceanographer meas- 
ures water temperature and density; 
traces surface and deep currents, and 
maps the topography of the sea’s floor. 
Biology and general science students 
will find this film full of significant and 
highly interesting information. (800 ft, 
color, $195) 


Insect Foods (Pat Dowling Pictures, 
1056 S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 
35) 

This film is designed for the be- 


1959 


ginning natural scientist who needs 
further information about the more 
than a million species of insects. Major 
concepts developed are: identification 
of harmful and beneficial varieties and 
their natural enemies; eating and loco- 
motion habits; color camouflage; and 
the cycle of metamorphosis. Types of 
insects analyzed include moths, beetles, 
termites, larvae of moths, animal fleas, 
praying mantis, and ant lion. Out- 
standing photos and color make this 
film highly arresting. (600 ft, color, 
$135) 
(See page 308) 
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Gaps Cited in Purchase Guide 


by Edward T. Schofield 


MAJOR PUBLICATION released 

early last autumn by the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, the 
Purchase Guide for Programs in 
Science, Mathematics, and Modern 
Foreign Languages is a comprehensive 
buying guide designed to help schools 
spend their Title III funds wisely and 
economically. (Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1959, viii + 336 p., $3.95 
list; educational discount.) More spe- 
cifically its purpose is to “discourage 
routine purchase and use of obsolete 
materials and apparatus, while encour- 
aging the manufacture, purchase and 
use of more modern teaching aids.” 
It is hoped also that it will “arm 
school authorities against high-pressure 
sales tactics and enable them to get 
full value for school funds expended.” 
In this sense it is a unique publica- 
tion, probably the first of its kind 
available to educators. 

It contains specifications and advice 
on the purchase and educational use 
of over 950 selected items of equip- 
ment for instruction in the areas noted 
in the title. More than half of the 
publication is devoted to listing 
equipment as basic, standard, and ad- 
vanced. Specifications are then stated 
for each item of equipment. 

The second section deals with 
“guide-lines” wherein recommenda- 
tions are outlined for such topics as: 
remodeling the high school biology 
laboratory; an inexpensive multi-sci- 
ence laboratory for the small high 
school; and, safety in the laboratory. 
Comparable information in the mathe- 
matics and foreign languages areas is 
also contained in this section. Forty- 
one pages are devoted to bibliographic 
data on a variety of printed materials 
in the three subject areas. Highlighted 
are “some of the special ways in which 
printed materials can be utilized to 
individualize and enrich classroom in- 
struction.” 
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Undoubtedly this manual will be of 
great assistance to school administra- 
tors in achieving improvement of the 
areas specified, but there are gaps in 
the bibliographical data occasioned 
surely by the pressure of time in pre- 
paring copy. The omission of any film 
titles—or other audiovisual materials 
—does not seem warranted in view of 
the lengthy listing of books. The one- 
half page allocated to general refer- 
ences and source guides in audiovisual 
materials is both inadequate and in- 
complete. The entry for the Education- 
Film Guide on page 328 is misleading 
and inaccurate. 

[Epiror’s Note: A revision of the 

Purchase Guide is already underway 

for publication late in 1960. It is an- 

ticipated that this edition will correct 
entries such as the one noted by Mr. 

Schofield, as well as strengthen the 

section on audiovisual materials. See 

page 306 if you wish to contribute to 
the revision.] 

Inexpensive or Free Materials Useful 
for Teaching Speech: A Source 
List for Secondary Schools, com- 
piled by Florence M. Santiago. 
Braun-Brumfield, Inc., PO Box 
203, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1959, 
142 p., single copies, $1.85; five 
or more, $1.55 each. 

This annotated list of teaching aids 
is of particular value to speech and 
English teachers interested in building 
a file of materials for methods courses. 
Classroom teachers who want instruc- 
tional aids will also find it worthwhile. 
The topics covered are: fundamentals 
and the speech program in general; 
discussion, debate, speech-making and 
parliamentary procedure; dramatics; 
oral interpretation, story-telling and 
choral speaking; radio and television; 
and, speech correction and improve- 
ment. 

The compilation has grown out of 
a list originally designed for a course 


in methods and materials for Queens 
College where Miss Santiago is chair- 
man of the speech department. Most 
entries are from titles prepared in the 
past five to ten years. Selection of ma- 
terials was governed to some extent by 
criteria suggested by the NEA Con- 
sumer Study and by criteria used in 
city, state, and university departments 
of education, although it should be 
noted that the list is not primarily an 
evaluative one. Brief suggestions for 
educational utilization of the aids are 
given. 


From the Periodicals 


“A Cooperative Approach to AV 
Service,” by Dorothy J. Bennett. 
NEA Journal, May 1959, p. 50- 
Sl. 


The problem of providing adequate 
audiovisual service to a group of small 
rural schools has been met in Sno- 
homish County, Washington, by the 
establishment of a county-wide audio- 
visual library. The program is super- 
vised by a joint policy committee with 
rotating membership representing all 
participating schools. The permanent 
director, in addition to administrative 
functions, promotes effective utiliza- 
tion of materials through the use of 
bulletins, brochures and_ inservice 
courses. The record of available equip- 
ment and materials in the central col- 
lection is supplied to each member in- 
stitution by means of a card file. Ad- 
vantages of the plan are discussed in 
conclusion. 


“ETV—Boon or Boondoggle,” by 
Robert B. Kimble. Educational 
Forum, May 1959, p. 433-40. 


Outlines the origins and develop- 
ment of educational television from 
1931 (the early experiments at Kansas 
State College) to 1958, noting that 
$60 million plus have been spent on 
ETV since 1952. This quarter of a 
century of experiments, studies and 
analyses has produced a “mountain 
of data” from which the author has 
distilled a number of conclusions, 
many of which are now familiar to 
readers of this magazine. Mainly he 
concludes that ETV is a boon insofar 
as it is properly employed, but is a 
boondoggle when vital funds are di- 
verted to duplicate results already 


Pictures 
THE PIONEER BURRO 


14 Min. Color—Sale Only. 
$135.00. Write for 
Study Guide or previews. 
1056 S. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
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achieved; when it purports to replace 
the teacher in a classroom “revolu- 
tion”; and whenever it is used where 
a conventional film would serve as 
well (which, in the author’s opinion, 
is about 98 percent of the time). 


“Films,” by Peretz Johnnes. Junior 
Reviewers, May-June 1959, p. 19. 


Emphasizes the importance of dis- 
cussing films with children. Such ac- 
tivity serves to make the child aware 
of the inadequacies of the things he is 
seeing on film and, in so doing, helps 
him, as a viewer, to understand the 
medium. Other advantages of discus- 
sion is that it can teach the difference 
between a novel, a play, and a film; 
lead to an understanding of the dif- 
ferences between the real world and 
the world of art; lead to a better 
knowledge of people and the way they 
live; and, open up _ investigations 
on various topics of interest. 


“Library TV—Do’s and Don'ts,” by 
Charles B. Gilbert. Library Jour- 
nal, May 15, 1959, p. 1555-58. 


This is an article about a weekly TV 
series presented by the St. Louis pub- 
lic libraries and consisting mainly of 
book talks, interviews and discussions. 
Problems encountered include the lack 
of funds, particularly for needed pub- 
licity, the allotment of unfavorable 
program times, and failure to obtain 
a “unifying” personality with high in- 
terest appeal as coordinator. The re- 
sults of the experiment have been dis- 
appointing in terms of increased li- 
brary patronage, but it is believed 
that community contacts have been 
widened and additional service given 
to regular patrons. 


“A Thousand Words about the Slide,” 
by Shirley Ellis. American Library 
Association Bulletin, June 1959, 
p. 529-32. 


The author, who is in charge of the 
audiovisual center of the Chicago pub- 
lic library, considers problems in han- 
dling slides. A collection of 12,000 
standard slides and 13,000 Koda- 
chrome slides can present serious diffi- 
culties in storing and cataloging. Cir- 
culation procedures are also often un- 
wieldy. After considerable experi- 
mentation, the library policy at Chi- 
cago was altered to provide for the 
selection and acquisition of projected 
still pictures through the medium of 
the filmstrip. The slide collection was 
permitted to “wither.” The availability 
of printed Library of Congress cards 
and the ease with which filmstrips can 
be circulated were dominant factors 
in reaching this final decision. 


You May Want These. . . 


Tools for Teaching English (1959- 
60) is a catalog published by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
which lists printed materials (books, 
publications, pamphlets, reprints, etc.), 
filmstrips, recordings, and literary 
maps. Many of the publications and 
recordings and a few filmstrips are 
available directly from the Council 
with discounts to members. Stock 
numbers and prices are listed with 
other filmstrips available from the 
distributor. The 15-page catalog also 
gives information on membership in 
the Council and its publications. Three 
separate Guides break this same in- 
formation down for teachers at ele- 
mentary, high school, and college 
level. Copies free from 704 South 
Street, Champaign, III. 

The American Library Association 
has released a revision of the filmstrip, 
Use Your Library; For Better Grades 
and Fun Too! (81 frames, b-w, Ameri- 
can Library Association, Chicago, 
1959, $6). Suitable for junior high 
and the first years of high school, 
the filmstrip shows how to find 
books, factual information, magazine 
articles, and pamphlets. E. Ben Evans, 
the producer, is director of instruc- 
tional materials for Kern County, 
California. 


* FACTS ABOUT FILM 
(2nd Edition) 

* FACTS ABOUT PRO- 
JECTION (2nd Edition) 

* THE AUDIO-VISUAL 
SUPERVISOR 


Three films containing complete es- 
sentials of audio-visual training and 
guidance. Every phase of 16mm film 
work—FILM HANDLING—FILM 
PROJECTION—the OBJECTIVES 
and RESPONSIBILITIES of the 
SUPERVISOR are examined. This 
new and completely revised COLOR 
series covers the methods, physical 
requirements, and special techniques 
expected of first-rate audio-visual 
practice. 


A complete list of more than 
fifty graded FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE films, recommended for 
purchase under Title III of the 
National Defense Education Act 
is available upon request. 


Also ask for International Film Bu- 
reau’s 1960 general film catalog. 


International Film Bureau Juc. 


57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Stereograms. 


It is useful— 

In the Science Category with appropriate 
units of slides in Physics, Biology, General 
Science, Health, Physiography, and Elemen- 
tary Science. 


The KEYSTONE / Standard Overhead Projecior 


is available for purchase under the 


National Defense 
Education Act 


The Keystone Standard Overhead Projector 
is designed for the projection of Standard 
(3%” x 4”) Lantern Slides, Polaroid Slides, 
and Handmade Lantern Slides or, with ap- 
propriate accessories Tachistoslides (4” x 7”), 
2” or 2%” Slides, Strip Film, and Micro- 
scopic Slides. 


Mathematics Category, in teaching Number-Combinations and 
Fraction-Combinations tachistoscopically; Solid Geometry with 


In the Modern Languages Category in teaching French, Spanish, 
German and Russian with Tachistoscopic Units. 

Write for Further Information or a Demonstration by our 

Local Representative. KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
Since 1892, Producers of Superior Visual Aids. 
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A Natural Merger in Houston 


(Continued from page 291) 


had the most successful programs using this arrange- 
ment agree that the staff member ordering materials for 
teachers should carry through on the scheduling of ma- 
terials and processing of equipment. In other words, 
this person should take the order from the teacher and 
schedule the time and place the materials are to be 
used. Someone else can then assume the responsibility 
of moving equipment, training and assigning operators 
(if student operators are used), and troubleshooting in 
case of mechanical difficulties. The physical and practi- 
cal requirements of such a team approach are: 


@ The teacher-coordinator and librarian must be 
able to get along—no personality conflicts. 


e@ The two must develop a system of scheduling 
which is mutually understood. 


@ The teacher-coordinator’s classroom should be 
near the room where AV equipment is stored to facili- 
tate supervision. 


@ The teacher-coordinator must be a person who is 
able to organize and train a class sufficiently well so 
that it can be left to itself for brief intervals. 


e@ Student assistants should be dependable and in- 
telligent — neither discipline nor guidance problems 
wished off on the coordinator. If student assistants are 
assigned permanently to the coordinator at definite pe- 


“A prism derives its name from the shape of its base.” 


Junior High—High School 18 minutes 


Color —$150.00 each 
B & W—$ 75.00 each 


FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


(DISTRIBUTION OFFICE) 
1821 UNIVERSITY AVE. 


St. PAUL 4, MINN. 
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riods during the day (as they are in most Houston sec- 
ondary schools, either through study halls, physical 
education, or on a practical arts basis) there should 
be a definite place for them to stay when not on duty: 
logically in the library where they can study under su- 
pervision. 


@ In case of machinery breakdown, the librarian 
must be notified; she in turn makes necessary cancella- 
tions and if possible reschedules the materials at a time 
satisfactory to the teacher. 


It would be gratifying if money could be found to 
equalize AV equipment and facilities within all Houston 
schools (or within any large school system) and to 
standardize AV personnel assignments. However, this 
has not been possible, and practical solutions have of 
necessity evolved. The team approach, applied to each 
school in a way adapted to its particular circumstances, 
seems to be the most sensible solution. An attempt is 
made to gear the program to the needs of the individual 
building and rarely are two buildings exactly alike. 

However, responsibilities and functions of the pro- 
gram as a whole must be determined and applied to all 
schools equally. Methods of dividing responsibilities and 
achieving cooperative success for the program can be 
diverse and still permit each to attain its own success 
in fulfilling the educational function of the AV program. 

These are the lessons the Houston schools have 
learned through their experimentation with various 
plans and ideas as they approach the concept of an 
instructional materials center in every school. 


DISCOVERING SOLIDS 


A series of three films applying mathematics 
principles to space perception. 


I. VOLUMES OF CUBES, PRISMS, 
AND CYLINDERS 


II. VOLUMES OF PYRAMIDS, CONES, 
AND SPHERES 


Ill. SURFACE AREAS OF SOLIDS 


Art, animation, and model demonstrations 
help develop formulas for finding volumes and 
areas of solids. Live footage shows the use of 
these formulas in practical situations. 


Carefully produced under the supervision of 
Dr. E. H. C. Hildebrandt of Northwestern 
University’s Department of Mathematics, these 
films meet the demands of the revitalized 
mathematics curriculum. 


Preview Prints Available 
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THE AMERICANA FOUNDATION 


PRESENTS 


The Saga Of The Erie Canal 


The era of the great American waterway, its 
grandeur, romance and humor recreated and 
sung, troubadour fashion by Oscar Brand. 


Color 11 Minutes $125.00 
Write for free catalogue 40 films. 
LEON LOEB ASSOCIATES, 


306 Gth Street N. W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 


University of Alberta 


Supervisor, Visual Instruction Division— 
initial salary to $8,500 ing on 
qualifications—to direct purchase, distri- 
bution, use of materials, advise extra- 
mural groups and intra-mural staff— 
undergraduate teachi in audio-visual 
as available—responsibility for spear- 
heading exploration and development of 
University’s role in television and radio. 


For information, Director, Depart- 
ment of Extension, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada. 


Califone’s complete line of Language 
Laboratory components has been 
developed after extensive research into 
the requirements of Schools and 
Universities at all grade levels. 
Recorders, playbacks, phonographs, 
consoles, booths, etc. — all 
manufactured by Califone — offer to 
the field of language education 
integrated equipment that is the most 
reliable, easiest to service and 
simplest to operate. 

Contact your Califone Language 
Laboratory Dealer. He will help you 
determine your exact requirements. 


Write today for complete descriptive literature. 


Dept. AVI-2 


califOne CORPORATION 
1020 NORTH LA BREA AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 


From the States 


Current president of the Wisconsin 
Division of Audio-Visual Instruction 
is Donald Scott, cutriculum coordina- 
tor at Neenah. Other officers are: vice 
president—Charles Hocking, audio- 
visual director at Oconomowoc; secre- 
tary—Robert Krueger, director of au- 
diovisual services at River Falls State 
College; treasurer—Gordon Kester, 
audiovisual director, Oshkosh High 
School; and executive secretary—Dave 
Barnard, director of audiovisual serv- 
ices, Stout State College. WDAVI's 
spring meeting is scheduled for Eau 
Claire April 1. 

The Audio-Visual Education Asso- 
ciation of California has booked the 
Flamingo Hotel at Santa Rosa for its 
winter meeting January 28-30. The 
spring meeting on May 13 will be in 
Alameda County. Bay Section officers 
are president—John E. Fetz, director 
of instructional materials, Santa Rosa; 
first vice president—Esther Dahl, AV 
consultant, Hayward; second vice 
president, David A. Willey, AV con- 
sultant, Burlingame; and, secretary- 
treasurer, Ray V. Wiman, assistant 
director of the audiovisual center at 
San Francisco. 

Language laboratories, planning 
schools for the use of audiovisual ma- 
terials, and new developments in the 
state implementation of NDEA were 
major topics when the New York State 
Audio-Visual Council met in Syracuse 
December 10-12. Don Williams, who 
is leaving New York State for a new 
post in Kansas City (see p. 306) made 
a special presentation on “how audio- 
visuals are used in other countries.” 
Harold C. Ostertag, Republican repre- 
sentative from New York’s 39th dis- 
trict, was banquet speaker. Among ex- 
hibits were catalogs of instructional 
materials compiled by members of 
the Council. 

Frederick Eddy, co-editor with El- 
ton Hocking of the September issue of 
AVI, was guest speaker at a joint 
conference of the Westchester County 
(New York) Audio-Visual Council 
and the Westchester County French 
Teachers Association. Dr. Eddy is 
associate professor at Georgetown 
University’s Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics. 


Photo Credits 


P. 289, courtesy Hagerstown Board 
of Education; p. 290, Houston AV 
department; p. 292, Clifton Schropp; 
p. 299, by Walter Niekamp, Casper, 
Wyoming. 
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SCIENCE 


CONCEPTS 
MIS 


motion pictures 


CONCEPT: 


systems of 


human body 
Various systems of 
the human body 
are illustrated and 
their functions 
discussed. 
Skeletal 
Muscular 
Digestive 
Assimilation 
Heart 
Circulatory. 
Nervous (brain, eye, ear 
TITLE 


The Human Machine 


Upper Elementary, Sec- 
ondary 16mm sound, 
color, 15 minutes. 
Write for preview 
and catalog. 

MIS material qualifies 
for purchase under 
N.D.E.A. 

MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 


Los ANGELES 35. CALIFORNIA 


Two new 
primary films! 


Robin and Billy visit their grandmother 


good manners and health habits, and 


lop some beginni 


ad 


measurement, telling time, and temperature. 


Grandmother takes Robin and Billy to 


see how the grain is stored, ground, 


shipped to markets and bakeries. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. 


Grandmother Makes Bread 


and help her make bread. The children learn 


ts of 


The Miller Grinds Wheat 


visit a small, modern flour mill, They 


sifted and sacked, and how the flour is 


PRODUCED BY LAWBETTS. EACH 1! MINUTES. 
COLOR $110, RENT $5; B&W $60, RENT $3. 


Order your prints today! 
Write for free catalog. 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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Rugged 
construction 
plus 
ease of 
handling § 
equals... 


Write today! | 


For complete 
intormation on Da-Lite 
Vidiomaster Screens 
and name of Da-Lite 
Franchised A-V 
dealer near you! 


Vidiomaster A 


Specially engineered 
for use by 
schools and industry 


Da-Lite 


SCREEN COMPANY 
Warsaw, Indiana 


One-piece alu- E | ra 


minum frame 
and ultra-thin 
micro glass 
for mounting 
transparencies 
in Eastman 
standard 
Readymounts. 


Box of 20 frames and 40 glass. . .$2.00 
Box of 100 frames and 200 glass. $8.00 


Other Sizes Available - 21% x 2% - 
2 x 2 Super Slide - Airequipt Masks & Glass - 
Stereo (2) - 3% x 4 Frames, Masks, & Glass. 


EMDE PRODUCTS 25. 
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MOUNTS FOR 2x2 READYMOUNTS 


Use FilMagic All Ways! 


—FilMagic Cloths Hand-Clean Films, Records. 
—FilMagic Tapes For Film Cleaning Machines. 
—FilMagic Pylon Kits For Tape Recorders. 


—FilMagic Pylon Kits for 16MM SOF PRO- 
JECTORS. 


—Get Best Results With FilMagic Silicones! 


MANUFACTURED & GUARANTEED BY 


THE DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, INC. 


204 FOURTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
ATLANTA 13, GEORGIA 


News Notes 


Os 
Don Williams 


Don Ely 


Donald P. Ely has been appointed 
director of the Syracuse audiovisual 
center to succeed Don Williams who 
goes to the University of Kansas City 
to build up an audiovisual program. 
Don Ely, who is chairman of the 
DAVI College and University Section, 
has been associate director of the 
Syracuse center since 1956. During 
the past |1 years Don Williams has 
made “Syracuse” synonymous with 
audiovisual training and production 
both here and abroad and particularly 
in the Near East. He is a candidate 
for president elect in the upcoming 
DAVI elections. (See page 272 No- 
vember AVI.) 


AV Courses on the Air 


A TV-correspondence course in au- 
diovisual methods will go on the air 
February 1, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin school of educa- 
tion and extension division and sup- 
ported by an NDEA grant of more 
than $100,000. The course which car- 
ries graduate credit will be offered in 
nine areas of the country—LaCrosse 
(Wisconsin), Milwaukee, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Lincoln, East Lansing, Detroit, 
a large area in Florida, and Honolulu. 
Staff members are W. A. Wittich, proj- 
ect director; Charles Schuller; V. B. 
Rasmussen, Wisconsin State College 
at LaCrosse; and Richard D. Hub- 
bard, lecturer in education at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Revision of Purchase Guide 


In the foreword to the Purchase 
Guide released early this fall by the 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
(see page 302) G. E. Watson writes: 
“This Purchase Guide is a pioneering 
effort in American education. It was 
developed rapidly, but far from care- 
lessly. Recognizing that errors of 
omission and commission are inevi- 
table, and that the lively developments 
in science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign languages make early revision 
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imperative, a second edition is planned 
for late 1960. Any assistance that can 
be given by users in improving the 
first edition will be greatly appre- 
ciated.” 

The first edition was published un- 
der the general guidance and direction 
of a committee of seven representing 
the fields of elementary science, gen- 
eral science, biology, chemistry, phys- 
ics, mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages. For the 1960 revision the 
committee has been expanded to eight, 
with the addition of your executive 
secretary. Also, an audiovisual person 
will work with the office staff who 
select apparatus and prepare techni- 
cal specifications. 

Now is your chance to make sugges- 
tions for improving the Purchase 
Guide. Send your ideas to Anna L. 
Hyer, DAVI. After 1960, revisions 
will be made every two years. 


Stopover in the U. S. 


The national office visited in Octo- 
ber with Ray Hadsell who had just 
completed three years with the Syra- 
cuse University program in Iran as 
audiovisual adviser to the Iranian 
ministry of education. Mr. Hadsell 
returns to the Near East for another 
two years, this time as a utilization 


PREVIEW 10 NEW 
CORONET FILMS FOR 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


officer of the Communications Media 
Branch, ICA. He will be connected 
with ICA’s program in Teheran. 


College TV Head 


Robert P. Danilowicz is in charge 
of the closed-circuit television system 
which began operation at Rhode Is- 
land College of Education this fall. 
As assistant professor in the division 
of professional studies, he also directs 
the audiovisual center and teaches 
graduate audiovisual courses. He was 
formerly with the Rhode Island State 
Department. 


McPherson Withdraws 


J. J. McPherson regretfully with- 
draws as candidate for president elect 
in the 1960 DAVI elections. Accord- 
ing to a statement from Dr. McPher- 
son his decision is based on the fact 
that in his position in the U.S. Office 
of Education he administers a program 
under which DAVI is eligible for con- 
tracts. The fact that DAVI concerns 
itself with legislative recommenda- 
tions is also a consideration. 

His withdrawal leaves only two 
candidates for president elect on the 
official ballot. 


These new Coronet films for social studies in the 
secondary grades have been made with the same 
careful planning which characterizes all production 
at Coronet—months of doing topic research, corre- 
lating subject matter with the curriculum, insuring 
accurate content and seeking the active guidance of 
leading educational authorities. The result—films of 
the highest quality available anywhere! 

Preview these new selections for purchase con- 
sideration—there is no obligation except for return 
postage. List your choices separately, or check them 
on this page! Final selections are obtainable either 
in full natural color or in black-and-white. 

American Indians Before European Settlement (11 min.) Sen. High. 

Ancient Paestum: City of the Greeks and Romans (22 m.) Sen. High. 
[] Decline of the Roman Empire (13'/2 min.) Junior, Senior High. 

Geography of South America: Five Northern Countries (11 min.) 

Intermediate, Junior High. 

Germany: Feudal States to Unification (13/2 min.) Senior High. 

Greece: The Land and the People (11 min.) Intermediate. 

Rise of the Roman Empire (13'/2 min.) Senior High. 

Turkey: A Strategic Land and Its People (11 min.) Intermediate. 

Westward Growth of Our Nation (1803-1853) (11 min.) Inter- 

mediate, Junior High. 

() William Penn and the Quakers (The Pennsylvania Colony) (11 

min.) Intermediate. 

More than 200 outstandng films are available for preview 
in such important curriculum areas as American Indians, 
Geography, United States History, and World History. 
Each may be previewed at no obligation other than return 
postage. Use the coupon to request full information 

on Coronet films in social studies. 


 CORONET FILMS. 
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NEW! from 


IMPORTANT NEW RELEASES 
RECOMMENDED FOR PURCHASE 


UNDER Title III 


National Defense Education Act 


primary SCIENCE 


Group !, Grades 1-2 

FINDING OUT: 

V24-1 How PLANTS GROW........... 26 frames 
V24-2 How ANIMAL BABIES GROW... .26 frames 
V24-3 How YOU GROW 
V24-4 About THINGS AROUND US... .24 frames 
V24-5 About LAND, AiR, and WATER. .26 frames 
4.50 
V24-SA SAVE $2.70 on all six, boxed.... $24.30 


Group II, Grades 2-3 

FINDING OUT: 

V24-7 About SEEDS, BULBS, and SLIPS.28 frames 
V24-8 How ANIMALS LIVE........... fr 
V24-9 About YOUR BODY............ 
V24-10 How THINGS CHANGE... 
V24-11 About the CLOUDS...... 
V24-12 About DAY and NIGHT........ 
V24-SB SAVE $2.70 on all six, boxed.... $24.30 


Many more Title II! ded subjects on 
our Title II! Correlation Chart 
Send today for an extra copy 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION, INC. 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Dapt. 809 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


GENERAL A per P. 
a company Graflex, Inc. 


CORONET FILMS 
Dept. AV-129 
Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


(] Please send preview prints of 
films indicated either on this 
page or on the attached list. 


C) Please furnish full informa- 
tion on more than 200 Coronet 
films in social studies at all grade 
levels. 


Name 


School 


Address 


City 


Zone State__ 
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DAGE brings studio 
broadcast quality to any classroom 


a Broadcast quality equal to that of professional TV studios is achieved 
by the Dage Educational Television System (ETS-1) . . . and it is com- 
pletely mobile! Moves on silent casters through classroom doorways. 
5 Included in the system is the Dage 320-B series vidicon TV camera and 
console control center. The versatile 700-line resolution camera is 

equipped with electronic view- 


71 =: finder, hood, four-lens turret and 
— tripod. It gives excellent picture 
quality, even of microscopic 
materials. Attractive console contains 
video monitors, camera controls, 


sync generator power supply 

and wave form monitor. Modular 

construction of console makes it 

easy to maintain and operate... 

accommodates optional equipment as 

needed . . . will broadcast on micro-wave for intra- 

school networks. For complete details about the Dage ETS-1 write for 
our free catalog, or request consultation with a Dage representative. 


DAGE DAGE TELEVISION DIVISION AX 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. — 

2412 West 10th Street, Michigan City, Indiana 
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The Film Parade 


Little Animals (Pat Dowling) 


Designed for the simplest of science 
concepts for the younger child, this 
film explains that small animals are 
in many forms and sizes—kittens, in- 
sects, birds, spiders, worms, sea ani- 
mals and microscopic life. Also pic- 
tured are what and how they eat, 
where they live, and how they behave. 
Fine photos and rich colors will hold 
the young child’s attention. (400 ft, 
color, $110) 


Date With Liberty (Syd Cassyd, 917 
S. Tremaine, Los Angeles 19) 

Five dramatic incidents from Ameri- 
can history are used to illustrate basic 
civil liberties in this film version of 
William O. Douglas’s book, An AI- 
manac of American Liberty. They are 
the right to cross-examine a witness, 
the right to face an accuser, freedom 
of the press, right to a fair trial, the 
impeachment proceedings against 
President Johnson, and the position 
of Al Smith on loyalty oaths. Classes 
in American history, constitutional 
government and Americanization will 
find these incidents meaningful and 
thought-provoking. (1200 ft, b-w) 


Una Puebla de Espana (Churchill- 
Wexler Productions, 801 N. Seward 
St., Los Angeles 38) 

Teachers of conversational Spanish 
will enjoy this well-integrated sound 
track and series of shots which tell in 
Spanish and photo the story of life 
in the homes and fields of a small 
agricultural village. Meals, customs, 
school, games, and church activities 
are stressed. A good vocabulary is pre- 
sented and adequate guides are avail- 
able in Spanish and English. (400 ft, 
color, $70) 


Venezuela (EBF) 

In this film one sees the contrasts 
that are found in the social and eco- 
nomic development of Venezuela. Life 
in the mountain villages of the Andes 
is basically simple. The great iron de- 
velopments at Cerro Bolivar and oil 
production at Lake Maricaibo have 
made it possible for cities such as Ca- 
racas to develop suddenly and in the 
modern manner. Wide streets, sky- 
scrapers, deluxe hotels, government 
apartments, and its great university 
have made Caracas one of the world’s 
most modern appearing capitals. This 
20th century spirit is evidenced in the 
interests of the people, their homes, 
their sports, and the variety of ways 
in which they develop the natural re- 
sources of this rich land. (400 ft, 
color) 
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Ghandi (McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York) 


This film, a carefully edited com- 
posite of newsreels shown over the 
years, gives a well-rounded portrait 
of India’s great spiritual and political 
leader. It reviews the conditions that 
existed in India under British rule, 
the poverty and ignorance of its peo- 
ple, the handicaps of the caste system, 
and basic resistance to foreign domina- 
tion. Ghandi’s doctrine of truth-force 
(nonviolence), his furtherance of na- 
tive crafts, and the organization of the 
Indian National Congress Party were 
steps that led to eventual independ- 
ence. His last years saw many of his 
ideals shattered by the ambitions and 
dissensions of other Indian leaders, but 
the influence of his work and ideas is 
still powerful in India today. (1200 ft, 
b-w) 


Mussolini (McGraw-Hill) 


An excellent job of “deglamorizing” 
a tyrant who dominated the world 
stage for two decades, this film shows 
how Mussolini, capitalizing on the un- 
rest in Italy following World War I, 
initiated many programs that caught 
the attention of the people. Finally, his 
desire for military achievement and 
glory led to a series of humiliating 
events that ultimately caused his death 
and that of his mistress. Based on au- 
thentic newsreel shots, carefully edited 
and narrated, this film does more to 
deflate the Mussolini image than any 
other produced to date. Excellent for 
world history. (1200 ft, b-w) 


Advertising Filmstrip 


Do You Belong in Advertising? (Pro- 
duced by the Advertising Club of 
Washington, 1320 G St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 7, D. C.) 


An integrated recording and 150- 
frame colored filmstrip which reviews 
employment possibilities for the stu- 
dent considering a career in adver- 
tising. Major concepts include the 
place of advertising in today’s world, 
who the advertisers are, media organi- 
zations, and the work of the industry. 
Also stressed are the various special- 
ized services of research, creative de- 
sign, writing, production, buying and 
selling, art, administration, radio and 
TV production, etc. 

A lengthy but thorough guidance 
device, it emphasizes that advertising 
is selling, expressing ideas, and know- 
ing people. It provides a check list of 
interest and personality factors con- 
sidered important for successful ca- 
reers in this profession. 
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Shhh... New Kalart/Victor Is So Quiet 


You Barely Hear It Run 


Here is the quietest running 16mm sound 
projector ever built. Noise level is reduced 
to the point where it never distracts audi- 
ence attention. But that’s not all. 

The’ new Kalart/Victor increases light 
output by at least 12%, thanks to a re- 
designed shutter. It accepts a 1200 watt 
lamp for even more light on screen. Sound 
quality is magnificent. A 15 watt amplifier, 
audio-engineered for greater power and 
low distortion, results in sheer listening 
pleasure. Entirely new in projector setup 
is the Kalart/ Victor door-mounted speaker. 


newest name in 16mm sound projectors 


Victor Animatograph Corp., Div. of Kalart 


PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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It can be left closed on the projector while 
running—or detached and placed next to the 
screen. Still picture projection is vastly 
improved. Stills are five times brighter, 
with special glass heat filters provided as 
standard equipment. Maintenance is greatly 
simplified, too. Lubrication is required 
only once a year. Built-in oil reservoir 
holds enough oil to last for 1000 hours— 
or a year of heavy use without refilling. 
Hear —and see—the new Kalart-Victor 
Model 70-15 yourself. Ask your authorized 
Victor Dealer for a demonstration soon. 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


Answers all your 
questions about 
the new 

Kalart/ Victor. 
Send for your 
free copy 

today. 
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Prospective 


Point of View 


EDITORIAL/ANNA L. HYER 


HAT IS A PROSPECTIVE POINT OF VIEW? Edouard 

Morot-Sir says: “Looking from a prospective point 
of view entails firstly a vision of what our future will 
be according to the laws of probability, and secondly 
a sense of what preparation of the future demands 
from the present.” What education needs most today, 
in my opinion, is such a viewpoint. Let us try to ex- 
plore instructional methods and materials from a pro- 
spective point of view. 

Everyone is aware that knowledge is increasing at 
a dizzy pace. Some of the advances are in new areas, 
and some require changes or even abandonment of 
present knowledge and theories. A commencement 
speaker is reported to have told a class of medical 
students, “Half of what we have taught you is un- 
true; the problem is, we don’t know which half.” It 
is certainly true that more changes take place in one 
generation today than occurred during one or two cen- 
turies in former times. 

This one fact has many implications for education. 
It means that more years of formal schooling are re- 
quired, and more efficient use of teaching-learning 
time. It means that opportunity for life-long learning 
must be provided. It means a constant up-dating of 
the materials of instruction and re-education of teach- 
ers. Education by nature tends to be retrospective. As 
Gaston Berger says: “A teacher of 50 conveys to 
pupils, who will use it 10 or 15 years hence, knowl- 
edge which he himself was given 25 years earlier.” 
This may be an exaggeration, and perhaps does not 
have as serious consequences for the humanities as it 
does for mathematics and science. 

I am convinced that a larger percent of college 
graduates will enter teaching in the years ahead be- 
cause salaries and working conditions will improve. 
But because of the demand for increased schooling 
by more students and for more types of educational 
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services, and because of the limited labor pool, my 
prediction is that not enough good teachers can be 
obtained to meet the educational needs unless we make 
some changes in our present methods of instruction. 

The problem of providing more services with a 
smaller work force has occurred in many non-educa- 
tional areas and has been solved through the applica- 
tion of technology. For example, the vice-president in 
charge of research for IBM tells us that if we were to 
replace our present telephone service with the manually 
operated switchboards of the 1920s, the change would 
require the services of every woman in the United 
States between the ages of 18 and 45. Other busi- 
nesses, industries, and professions are similarly show- 
ing a lively interest in exploring new methods and 
techniques. Why do we in education drag our heels? 
Schools, being institutions, tend to change slowly. Also 
educators tend to resist when “non-practitioners” try 
to force new developments upon them. 

It is true that not all technological developments 
urged upon us will be satisfactory educational tools 
and neither can they solve all of our problems. It 
does behoove us, however, to explore their implica- 
tions with open minds, to modify them according to 
the demands of good education, and to develop new 
ones when necessary. If responsible educators do not 
undertake these tasks, other groups will do it for them. 
In fact this has already happened in television, and is 
now happening with teaching machines and other 
automated devices. 

Such technological developments as airborne tele- 
vision, educational TV networks, and teaching ma- 
chines are now calling for a re-assessment of present 
educational practices. No phase—whether it be school 
administration and finance, curriculum planning, school 
building, teacher education, the professional education 
of those who supervise learning resources, or in the 
administration of these services—should remain un- 
scrutinized. 

The National Education Association has expressed 
its belief that the teaching profession should become 
more involved in assessing the usefulness of techno- 
logical developments and in speeding the application 
of those which can contribute to greater efficiency in 
teaching and learning. The Association is therefore 
seeking financial assistance to conduct a two-year 
study of these problems. 

I believe that the audiovisual field has a leadership 
role to play here in keeping other educators informed. 
As Jim Finn puts it: “In my opinion the concern of 
the audiovisual field is with the application of tech- 
nology to education.” 

It is evident that in this editorial I have only opened 
up the first part of Morot-Sir’s definition of a prospec- 
tive point of view. In future editorials I expect to ex- 
plore what “re-tooling” seems to me advisable in the 
various spheres of education in the light of pertinent 
technological developments. 
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NEW 


from Ozalid 
Audio Visual... the 


PROJECTO-PRINTER 


Makes transparencies for overhead projection 
from any source material... in minutes! 


Now, with the new Ozalid Projecto-Printer 30, you can Overhead projection gives 
prepare transparencies—on the spot—without being a 
photographic expert. Using any original visual source ma- 
terial . . . textbooks, manuals, charts— whether opaque “blackboard” for specific 
or tracings — two-sided, or even book-bound ... you 
can get dozens of new visual effects in black and white for an assistant. 


or color. You need no darkroom—no trays—no mixing 
of messy chemicals. The Projecto-Printer 30 is a simple, 
self-contained unit and the cost is low. The simple 
process takes mere minutes. Anyone in your office can 
make projectables in just a few easy steps. 


Ozalid, Dept. No. C-12, Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Johnson City, New York 


Please send me your descriptive 
literature on the Projecto-Printer 30. 


Position 
Address. 
City. 
Ozalid Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Company | 
| 
| 
| 
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p. 179; Report to DAVI Board of Directors, 
June p. 181 

DAVI Financial Statement 1958-59, Report to 

DAVI Board of Directors, Oct. p. 249 

DAVI International Relations Committee, May 
p. 155 

DAVI Membership: The Big Picture, April p 
120-121; DAVI Honor Roll, May p. 138; 
Institutional Memberships and _ Library 
Memberships, Nov. p. 254; Membership 
Chairmen of the Month, Jan. p. 3; New 
plan for business memberships, June p. 
182 and Oct. 222, 249; Operation Special 
Nudge, Feb. p. 42-43; Proposal to increase 
dues, Oct. p. 250; Six by Sixty, Sept. p. 
190-191; Still Below the Mark, March p. 
74 


DAVI Officers 1959-60, Feb. p. 71 

DAVI Okoboji Planning Committee, Meeting 
at DAVI 1959 Convention, June p. 179 

DAVI Radio and Recordings Committee, Meet- 
ing at DAVI 1959 Convention, June p. 179 

DAVI Resolutions at 1959 Convention, June p. 
188 


DAVI Summer Meeting 1959, Jan. p. 34, May 
p. 162; Maurice Mitchell, Keynoter, Jan. 
p. 34; Report by R. C. Snider, Oct. p. 240 

DAVI Teacher Education Committee, Meeting 
at DAVI 1959 Convention, June p. 179 

DAVI Television Committee, Meeting at DAVI 
1959 Convention, June p. 179 


DAVI Veterans Honored, June p. 169 


Des Moines: Before and After by Clifton F. 
Schropp, Dec. p. 292-294 


Derthick, Lawrence G., Quotation on National 
Defense Education Act, Jan. p. 27 


Diamond, Robert M., TV Tailored to the High 
School Classroom, Nov. p. 262-263 


Dissemination Via the Conference Method by 
O. L. Davis, Jr., Oct. p. 226-227 


Division of Audio-Visual Instructional Serv- 
ices, Activities, Jan. p. 2 


Dunham, Franklin, Salute from DAVI, Jan. 
p. 23; Some Thoughts on Communication, 
April p. 115-116 


Durr, W. H., Letter to the editor, April p. 106 


Eaton, Esther, Contributor to Language Learn- 
ing Today, Sept. p. 199 

Eddy, Frederick D., Biographical sketch, Sept. 
p. 195; Consultant’s Preface to September 
Issue of Audiovisual Instruction, Sept. p. 
195; Contributor to Language Learning 
Today, Sept. p. 197, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 
204, 206, 208, 211, 214 

Educational Television: See March and Novem- 
ber issues, also June p. 176 

Educational Television and Radio Center, New 
location, April p. 133 


Ely, Don, Syracuse appt., Dec. p. 306 

Equipment, See AV Equipment 

Esnaola, Juan, Let’s Light That Candle Now, 
Dec. p. 286 

Exceptional children: See February issue 


Eye Gate House Proposal, Report to DAVI 
Board of Directors, June p. 184 


Fan, Florence, The Big Picture in Membership, 
April p. 120-121 


Fifteen Research Projects Approved, by Anna 
L. Hyer, May p. 160 
Films: 

Amazon—People and Resources of North- 
ern Brazil, The, May p. 156 

Animal Raising, Hunting and Fishing, 
Oct. p. 235 

Chlorine, Dec. p. 301 

Combustion, Dec. p. 301 

Common Fallacies About Group Differ- 
ences, Jan. p. 30 

Community Bakery, Jan. p. 30 

Date with Liberty, March p. 74, Dec. p. 308 

Development of Individual Differences, 
Jan. p. 30 

Emotional Maturity, Jan. p. 30 

Explaining Matter: Atoms and Molecules, 
Dec. p. 301 

Face of Red China, Nov. p. 277 

Family of Amsterdam, Nov. p. 276 

Family of Ghana, Nov. p. 277 

Family of Lisbon, Portugal, Nov. p. 276 

Farming in Europe—Asia, Oct. p. 235 

Geography of the United States, Oct. p. 
235 

Ghandi, Dec. p. 309 

Grandmother Makes Bread, Jan. p. 30 

Handmade Materials for Projection, Jan. 


p. 31 

Hawaiian Islands—The Chief Industries, 
May p. 163 

Hawaiian Islands—Their Origin and Na- 
ture, May p. 163 

Himalaya—Life on the Roof of the World, 
May p. 156 

How Good Are Our Schools? Dr. Conant 
Reports, Oct. p. 246 

Industrial Canada, Oct. p. 235 

Insect Foods, Dec. p. 301 

Iron Curtain Lands, May p. 156 

Islands of the South Pacific, Nov. p. 276- 
277 


Japan, May p. 156 

Journey in France, May p. 156 

Liszt and His Music, Jan. p. 31 

Little Animals, Dec. p. 308 

Living and Growing, Jan. p. 30 

Magic of the Atom, Dec. p. 300 

Man on the Land, Oct. p. 235 

Middle East, Nov. p. 276 

Mussolini, Dec. p. 309 

Northern Island, Nov. p. 276 

Portrait of the Family, Nov. p. 277 

Right Angle, Oct. p. 246 

Rocketa—How They Work, Dec. p. 301 

Science of the Sea, Dec. p. 301 

Settling the Great Plains, Oct. p. 235 

Social Acceptability, Jan. p. 31 

Stanley Takes A Trip, Jan. p. 30 

Teacher Education, For: Better Bulletin 
Boards; Handmade Materials for Pro- 
jection; High Contrast Photography for 
Instruction; How To Make Handmade 
Lantern Slides; Lettering Instructional 
Materials; Passe Partout Framing; 
Photographic Slides for Instruction; 
Tape Recording for Instruction; Wet 
Mounting Pictorial Materials, Jan. p. 31 

Tembo, the Baby Elephant, Jan. p. 30 
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Tibetan Traders, May p. 156 

Una Puebla de Espana, Dec. p. 308 

Venezuela, Dec. p. 308 

Why Foods Spoil, Jan. p. 30 

You and Your Ears, Jan. p. 30 

You and Your Eyes, Jan. p. 30 

Yugoslavia, May p. 156 

Filmstrips: 

Cancer Challenge to Youth, Nov. p. 283 

Do You Belong in Advertising? Dec. p. 309 

Living Together in School, Jan. p. 31 

Modern Transportation Series: Boats, 
Ships, and Harbor, 1; Trucks and the 
Motor Age, Il; The Freight Train as a 
Carrier of Goods, III; Airplanes and the 
Airport, IV, Jan. p. 31 

People and Goods Travel, Jan. p. 31 

USSR Filmstrip Set (Murray Lincoln 
Miller), May p. 162 

Use Your Library, Dec. p. 303 

Your Federal Government Series, Jan. p. 
31 


Finn, James D., Article in Phi Delta Kappan, 
Jan. p. 35; From Slate to Automation, 
March p. 84-85, 100-101 

Finstad, Alice, The Big Picture in Member- 
ship, April p. 120-121; Goodbye, Kitty’, 
Feb. p. 70; Interaction at the ‘NEA, March 
p. 92-93, 103; Networks—the ETV Multi- 
plier, Nov. p. 256-257 

Finstad, Allan, New position, Oct. p. 243 

5-Point Program for DAVI, A by Walter S. 
Bell, Oct. p. 252 

Flat Pictures: Modern Transportation Series: 
Boats, Ships, Harbor, 1; Trucks and the 
Motor Age, Il; The Freight Train as a 
Carrier of Goods, Ill; Airplanes and the 
Airport, IV, Jan. p. 31 

Foreign Visitors to DAVI, Feb. p. 71 

French Centralization Is Audiovisual Spur by 
Robert LeFranc, May p. 145-147 

Fritz, John, Presentation at DAVI 1959 Con- 
vention, June p. 175 

From Slate to Automation by James D. Finn, 
March p. 84-85, 100-101 

Frye, Agnes M. and others, AV and the 
Handicapped, Feb. p. 45-49 

Full Day for Tennesseeans by Marshall Gun- 
selman, Jan. p. 34 

Fuller, Edgar, Networks—Pitfalls and Possi- 
bilities, Nov. p. 258-260 

Fulton, W. R., Champions Male PTA-ers, 
April p. 132; Multiple Approach for a 
Multi-Purpose Institution, Jan. p. 18-19 


Gaarder, A. B., Contributor to Language 
Learning Today, Sept. p. 203 

Galisdorfer, Lorraine, Props for the Partially 
Seeing, Feb. p. 58-59 

Galveston Experiments with Two-Way Video 
by Jim Hardie, Nov. p. 264-266 

Golterman, Elizabeth, Appointment to Advi- 
sory Committee of Title VII of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, Jan. p. 27 

Gore, Beatrice, and others, AV and the Handi- 
capped, Feb. p. 45-49 

Grabow, Wesley J. F., Is Film Our Stalemated 
Tool? Editorial, April p. 136 

Greenhill, Leslie, Interaction Pamphlet Ezx- 
ceeds TV Considerations, Nov. p. 270-271, 
78 


Gulick, Frank, Contributor to Language Learn- 
ing Today, Sept. p. 210 


Gunselman, Marshall, Full Day for Tennessee- 
ans, Jan. p. 34 


Guss, Carolyn, Nine Films for Teacher Educa- 
tion, Jan. p. 31 


Hadsell, Ray, ICA appt., Dec. p. 307 


Hall, Roy M., Presentation at DAVI 1959 
Convention, June p. 173 


Hancher, Virgil M., Quotation on education, 
Jan. p. 27 


Harcleroad, Fred F., New position, March p. 
104 


Hardwork and Horseplay by Otis McBride, 
Jan. p. 24°25 


Hardie, Elaine M., Contributor to Language 
Learning Today, Sept. p. 198, 199 


Hardie, Jim, Galveston Experiments with Two- 
Way Video, Nov. p. 264-266 


Hartsell, Horace C., Ils the AV Director in a 
Speciality Box?, Oct. p. 224-225 


Hedquist, Kitty (Welch), Resignation from 
DAVI, Feb. p. 70 


Henderson, Robert A. and others, AV and the 
Handicapped, Feb. p. 45-49 


“Hidden Persuasion,” Presentation by John 
Fritz, June p. 175 


Hinch, Roy O., Vas You Efer in Zinzinnati?, 
Oct. p. 232 
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Hochheimer, Rita, What Goes into a Good 
Film Guide?, April p. 118-119 

Hocking, Elton, Biographical Sketch, Sept. p. 
195; Comments to DAVI Convention, June 
p. 174; Consultant’s Preface to September 
Issue of Audiovisual Instruction, Sept. p. 
195; Contributor to Language Learning 
Today, Sept. p. 197, 198, 199, 200, °201, 
202, 204, 206, 208, 214 

Howard, Alexander H., Jr., Integrated AV— 
the Accepted Ideal, Jan. p. 8-10 

Humbert, Homer, NAVA Counts Blessings: 
Faces New Challenges, Oct. p. 244 

Hyer, Anna L., Better To Light One Candle, 
Editorial, May p. 168; Fifteen Research 
Projects Approved, May p. 160; Mainlines 
for 1959, Editorial, Jan. p. 40; Prospective 
Point of View, Editorial, Dec. P. 310; 
Shadow Phobia, Editorial, Feb. p. 72; Third 
Best Sport, Editorial, March p. 77; Report 
on the National Defense Education Act 
and other Legislation: Jan. p. 26-27, Feb. 
p. 66, March p. 86-87, April p. 130, Oct. p. 
238-239; Dr. Hyer Goes Abroad, May p. 155 


In TV It's Team Teaching by T. Wilson Ca- 
hall, Dec. p. 288-289 

Individual Schools (Convention session) June 
p. 177 

Integrated AV—The Accepted Ideal by Alex- 
ander H. Howard, Jr., Jan. p. 8-10 

Integration at the Summit: AV and the Social 
Studies by Harry J. Skelly, Oct. p. 228- 
231, 245 

Interaction at the NEA by Alice Finstad, 
March p. 92-93, 103 

Interaction Pamphlet Exceeds TV Consider- 
ations by Leslie Greenhill, Nov. p. 270- 
271, 278 

International: See May Issue 

International Cooperation Administration, May 
p. 


152-153 
International Council for Educational Films, 
May p. 155 
International Educational Media Center, May 
p. 155 


Iodice, Don R., Contributor to Language 
Learning Today, Sept. p. 199, 202, 203, 206 

Is Film Our Stalemated Tool?, Editorial by 
Wesley J. F. Grabow, April p. 136 

Is the AV Director in a Specialty Box? by 
Horace C. Hartsell, Oct. p. 224-225 


Jackim, M. Lois, Rare Christmas Legends 
Told in Diorama, Dec. p. 295 

Jeffers, C. R., Contributor to Language Learn- 
ing Today, Sept. p. 204 

Johnston, Marjorie C., Contributor to Lan- 
guage Learning Today, Sept. p. 198 


Keeley, Phyllis A., Tips for a TV Writer, May 
p. 158 


King, William H., A Better Mouse Trap, May 
p. 156-157; Geloso Lightweight Is ‘‘Wish 
Come True,” Oct. p. 234-235; Need a TV 
Receiver? March p. 98-99 

Kirchhoff, Lucille, Opportunities in Audio, 
Feb. p. 54-55 

Koutsoukos, George, Joins NEA Division of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, Jan. p. 2 


Language Labs Session at DAVI 1959 Conven- 
tion, June p. 174-175 

Language Learning Today—45 Questions and 
Answers: “Administrative Problems,"’ Sept. 
p. 199-200; “‘Bibliography,”” Sept. p. 214- 
216; “Equipment and Costs,’’ Sept. p. 201- 
204; “‘Equipment Directory,’’ Sept. p. 217- 
218; “Evaluation,” Sept. p. 210-211; 
“Room Location, Room Treatment, and 
Furniture,” Sept. p. 200-201; “‘Some Basic 
Concepts,”’ Sept. p. 197-199; ““Techniques,”’ 
Sept. p. 206, 208, 210; “What About Ma- 
terials?,”’ Sept. p. 204, 206 

Large City Problems, June p. 178 

Larson, L. C., Appointment to Advisory Com- 
mittee of Title VII of the Nationa! Defense 
Education Act, Jan. p. 27 

Lasting Importance Predicted for Ford Report 
by Raymond Wyman, Nov. p. 280 

LeAnderson, Robert, New position, Oct. p. 243 

LeFranc, Robert, French Centralization Is 
Audiovisual Spur, May p. 145-147 

Legislation, A report by Anna L. Hyer, March 
Pp. 86-87, Oct. p. 238-239 


LeMay, James E., New Position, Oct. p. 243 

Let’s Light That Candle Now (a communica- 
tion) by Juan Esnaola, Dec. p. 286 

The Library and AV: A Natural Merger in 
Houston by Kathryn Thompson, Dec. p. 
290-291. 

Lind, Edith M., Seattle Your Host City and the 
Pacific Northwest, Jan. p. 28-29 
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Locke, W. N., Contributor to Language Learn- 
ing Today, Sept. p. 199, 202, 203 

Lynndelle, Vivian S. and others, AV and the 
Handicapped, Feb. p. 45-49 


Magazine Reviews: See Book, Article and 
Magazine Reviews 

Magnuson Bill, March p. 86 

Mainlines for 1959, Editorial by Anna L. 
Hyer, Jan. p. 40 

Materials: See Films, Filmstrips, Flat Pic- 
tures, Teaching Kit 

Mathewson, Franklin T., Checking Optical 
Performance of Projectors, April p. 108- 


111 
McBride, Otis, Hard Work and Horseplay, Jan. 
p. 24-25 


McKim, Lester, Contributor to Language 
Learning Today, Sept. p. 206 

McNamara, Bill, Oct. p. 238 

McPherson, J. J., New position, Oct. p. 239; 
Withdraws as Candidate, Dec; p. 207 

Medium-Sized City Problems, June p. 177 

Meyer, Alberta L., New position, Oct. p. 243 

Mildenberger, Kenneth, Comments at DAVI 
1959 Convention, June p. 174, 175 

Misbach, Dorothy L. and others, AV and the 
Handicapped, Feb. p. 45-49 

Mitchell, Maurice, DAVI 1959 Summer Meet- 
ing Keynoter, Jan. p. 34 

Modern Foreign Languages: See Sept. issue 

Multiple Approach for a Multi-Purpose Insti- 
tution by W. R. Fulton, Jan. p. 18-19 


Murray-Metcalf Bill, March p. 86 


National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters, March p. 74, 94, 96; Nov. p. 256-57 


NAVA Counts Blessings: Faces New Chal- 
lenges by Homer Humbert, Oct. p. 244 


National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, Report of 
1959 Conference to DAVI Board of Di- 
rectors, Oct. p. 248 


National Defense Education Act, Appointment 
of Elizabeth Golterman and L. C. Larson 
to Advisory Committee, Jan. p. 27; Fif- 
teen Research Projects Approved, May p. 
160; Presentation by Roy M. Hall, June 
p. 173; Report by Anna L. Hyer, Jan. p. 
26-27, Feb. p. 66, March p. 86-87, April 
Pp. 130, Oct. p. 238-239; Report in School 
Life, Jan. p. 35 

NEA Council on Instruction, Feb. p. 42 

NEA Dedication of New Building, Jan. p. 39 


NEA Educational Policies Commission Con- 
sultants, Jan. p. 35 

NEA _ Regional Conference on _ Instruction, 
April p. 129 

National High School Institute at Northwest- 
ern University, Feb. p. 42 

Negro, Antoinette, Accurate and Timely, April 
p. 122-123 

Networks—The ETV Multiplier by Alice Fin- 
stad, Nov. p. 256-257 

Networks—Pitfalls and Possibilities by Edgar 
Fuller, Nov. p. 258-260 

Newark State College Library and Curriculum 
Materials Center, Nov. p. 281 

Nine Films for Teacher Education by Caro- 
lyn Guss, Jan. p. 31 

No Sputniks in Soviet AV by Clarence O. 
Bergeson, May p. 142-144 

No Time for Aids by Raymond Wyman, Jan. 
p. 20-22 

Noel, Francis, Retirement, May p. 154 

Norberg, Kenneth, Comments at DAVI 1959 
Convention, June p. 174 


North Dakota Meeting, Jan. p. 36 


Oetting, Franklin, New Position, Oct. p. 243 

O’Harra, Edwin A., Slides for Slow Learners, 
Feb. p. 52-53 

Okoboji Audio-Visual Leadership Conference, 
Hard Work and Horseplay, Jan. p. 24-25; 
Participants, Jan. p. 6; Pascoe Report, 
Jan. p. 6-7; Report to DAVI Board of 
Directors, June p. 181; Statement of Com- 
petencies, Jan. p. 4-5 

Open-Circuit Story of Delmarva by Mary 
Eleanor Spear, March p. 88-89, 102 

Opportunities in Audio by Lucille Kirchhoff, 
Feb. p. 54-55 

Orr, J. Collins, Contributor to Language 
Learning Today, Sept. p. 200, 201, 203, 
204 

Oxhandler, Eugene, The Separate Course— 
Still Reliable, Jan. p. 11-13 


Partridge, E. DeAlton, Continental Classroom, 
March p. 90-91, 101-102 

Pascoe, David, New Position, Oct. p. 243; Re- 
port to 1958 Okoboji Conference, Jan. DP. 
6-7 

Peacock, Vera L., Contributor to Language 
Learning Today, Sept. p. 210 

Pearce, Roy Harvey, Critic of ““Educationists,” 
Nov. p. 254-255 

Perkins, John H., Contributor to Language 
Learning Today, Sept. p. 203 

Pimsleur, Paul, Contributor to Language 
Learning Today, Sept. p. 210, 211 

Poetry Through Eye and Ear by F. Earl Ward 
April p. 116-117 

Programming for TV by Harold E. Wigren, 
Nov. p. 278-279 

Props for the Partially Seeing by Lorraine 
Galisdorfer, Feb. p. 58-59 

Protagonists of Quality, Quantity Education by 
Mickey Bloodworth, Feb. p. 64-65 


Purdue Findings, The by Raymond Wyman, 
March p. 94-95 


Helen Rachford Audio-Visual Scholarship 
Fund, Jan. p. 35, Nov. p. 274; Report 
to DAVI Board of Directors, June p. 181 

Randall, E. S., Contributor to Language Learn- 
ing Today, Sept. p. 200 

Rare Christmas Legends Told in Diorama, by 
M. Lois Jackim, Dec. p. 295 

Reid, Seerley, Captioned Movies, Feb. p. 56- 
57; Comments at DAVI 1959 Convention, 
June p. 174 

Religious Education, June p. 178 

Research, June p. 178 

Richardson, Harold E., Jungle Field Trip, May 
p. 155 

Roudebush, Elizabeth, Comments at DAVI 
1959 Convention, June p. 173-174 

Ruark, Hank, New Position, Feb. p. 69 

Rue, Judith, Salute from DAVI, Jan. p. 23 

Rugg, K. C., Death of, Nov. p. 255 


Sanborn, William B., Contributor to Language 
Learning Today, Sept. p. 201 

Schofield, Edward T., Gaps Cited in Purchase 
Guide, Dec. p. 302 Help Yourself to Better 
Teaching, Jan. p. 32; Practical, Sound, 
. and Comprehensive, Oct. p. 236-237 

Scholarships: Northwestern University, Feb. 
p. 42 

Schropp, Clifton F., Des Moines: Before and 
After, Dec. p. 292-294 

Schuller, Charles F., Speech at DAVI 1959 
Convention, June p. 172-173 

Scott, Donald, New Position, Nov. p. 281 

Seattle Your Host City and the Pacific North- 
west by Edith Lind, Jan. p. 28-29 

Separate Course—Still Reliable by A. W. 
VanderMeer, G. M. Torkelson, Eugene Ox- 
handler, Jan. p. 11-13 

Shadow Phobia, Editorial by Anna L. Hyer, 
Feb. p. 72 

Sinclair, Frederick L. and others, AV and 
the Handicapped, Feb. p. 45-49 

Skelly, Harry J., Replaces Noel, April p. 133, 
Integration at the Summit: AV and the 
Social Studies, Oct. p. 228-231, 245 

Skelton, Mrs. Arthur, Comments at DAVI 
1959 Convention, June p. 174 

Slides for Slow Learners by Edwin A. O’Harra, 

‘eb. p. 52-53 

Small City Problems, June p. 177 

Smith, Pauline, Heads DAVI Honor Roll, 
April p. 138 

Snider, Robert C., Report on AASA 1959 
Meeting, April p. 107; Summer Meeting 
Picks Up NEA Theme, Oct. p. 240 

Social Studies and AV, Oct. p. 228-231,248 

Some Thoughts on Communication by Frank- 
lin Dunham, April p. 115-116 

Southern Illinois University Research Project, 
Feb. p. 69 

Spaulding, Seth, Proposal for an International 
Educational Media Center, May p. 155 

Spear, James, New Position, Oct. p. 243 


Spear, Mary Eleanor, The Open-Circuit Story 
of Delmarva, March p. 88-89, 102 

Stephens College Meeting on Need for a 
National Organization for Closed-Circuit 
Television, Jan. p. 34 

Stiles, Lindley J., Keynoter at DAVI 1959 
Convention, June p. 172 

Stoddard, Jane, and others, AV and the 
Handicapped, Feb. p. 45-49 
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Stratovision Becomes Reality, Nov. p. 261 
Study Your Candidates, Nov. p. 272-274 


Summer Meeting Picks up NEA Theme by 
Robert C. Snider, Oct. p. 240 


Summer School, April p. 124, May p. 164 

Sutherland Proposal: Report to DAVI Board 
of Directors, June p. 184, Oct. p. 249-250 

Swartout, Sherwin, AV Laboratory — for 
Learning That Lasts, Jan. p. 15-17 


Syracuse University Overseas Audiovisual 
Activity, May p. 153-154 


Tachistoscopic Targets for the Filmstrip 
Projector by Gaspar Cisneros Barnette, 
April p. 112-114 


Talking Books, Feb. p. 57 

Talking Magazine, Feb. p. 69 

Teacher Education: See January issue, also 
June p. 178 

Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., Funds to 
DAVI, May p. 162 

Teaching Kit: 
Elementary Science Laboratory, Nov. p. 283 
Modern Transportation Series: Boats, 
Ships, and Harbor, 1; Trucks and the 
Motor Age, Ul; The Freight Train as a 
Carrier of Goods, III; Airplanes and the 
Airport, IV, Jan. p. 31 

Televised AV Courses, Dec. p. 306 

TV Tailored to the High School Classroom by 
Robert M. Diamond, Nov. p. 262-263 

TV Topics by Harold E. Wigren, April p. 

Texas Cooperative Conference in Instructional 
Materials, April p. 132 

Third Best Sport, Editorial by Anna L. 
Hyer, March p. 77 


Thompson, Kathryn, The Library and AV: A 
Natural Merger in Houston, Dec. p. 290- 
291 


Thorpe, James, C., Caspar Comes to the Con- 
vention, Dec. p. 299 


Tips for a TV Writer by Phyllis A. Keeley, 
May p. 158 


Torkelson, G. M., The Separate Course— 
Still Reliable, Jan. p. 11-13 


Transvision receiver, March p. 98-99 


United Nations Photography Display Set, Nov. 


p. 283 


UNESCO—Pool of World Experience by Henry 
R. Cassirer, May p. 148-151 


United States Information Agency, May p. 153 


VanderMeer, A. W., The Separate Course— 
Still Reliable, Jan. p. 11-13 


Van Gogh—On Canvas and in Person, March 
p. 83; see also June p. 170 


Vas You Efer in Zinzinnati? by Roy O. 
Hinch, Oct. p. 232 


Vento, Charles J., New Position, Feb. p. 69 


Vermont Educational Television Conference, 
Jan. p. 37 


Virginia State College Workshop, Jan. p. 38 


Ward, Earl F., Poetry Through Eye and Ear, 
April p. 116-117 


Washcoe, Major W. C. Oct. p. 243 


Watson, Charles W. and others, AV and the 
Handicapped, Feb. p. 45-49 


Wedberg, Conrad F. and others, AV and the 
Handicapped, Feb. p. 45-49 

Welcome to the Queen City (Convention Re- 
port), Nov. p. 268-269 

What Goes into a Good Film Guide? by Rita 
Hochheimer, April p. 118-119 

Wiggen, Richard G., Art for the Retarded, 
Feb. p. 50-52 

Wigren, Harold E., Programming for TV, 
Nov. p. 278-279; TV Topics, April p. 133 

Willenberg, Ernest P. and others, AV and the 
Handicapped, Feb. p. 45-49 

Williams, Clifford W., Audiovisuals in the 
Portland Program, Feb. p. 62-63, 68 

Williams, Don G., Kansas City appt., Dec. p. 
306 


Williamson, Stanley E., Comments at DAVI 
1959 Convention, June p. 174 


Winfield, Louise, Contributor to Language 
Learning Today, Sept. p. 206 


Wyman, Raymond, Lasting Importance Pre- 
dicted for Ford Report, Nov. p. 280; No 
Time for Aids, Jan. p. 20-22; Purdue 
Findings, The, March p. 94-95 
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auditoriums 
are not so dark 


The Strong Electric Corp. 
297 City Park Avenue * Toledo 1, Ohio 
A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT 


CORPORATION 


Installation at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
Kresge Auditorium. 


Incandescent projectors limit 
you to small screens and 
small audiences, Universal 
Arc Projectors are widely 
used for audiences of up to 
6,107 in presenting manage- 
ment reports at stockholder 
meetings, sales meetings, 
lectures, technical and scien- 
tific conferences, training 
schools, and conventions. 
Ideal for projecting stage 
and screen border surround 
decoration, and economical, 
quickly-changed background 
scenery by rear projection 
to translucent screens. Avail- 
able with Electric Changer 
which holds 70 34%,” x 4” 
slides which can be changed 
by remote push button con- 
trol. 


Plug into any 110-volt a.c. outlet. Easy to operate. 


Wire collect for dealer's name, literature and prices. 
Suitable trial periods arranged. 


a bright full-color image with any subject matter...no preparation 
necessary... with the big, new change in visual communications. 


Write today for FREE folder “How To Win Attention and Influence Audiences” 
PROJECTION OPTICS COQO., 


271 ELEVENTH AVENUE e EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


INC. 
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Classrooms devoted entirely to audio-visual education 
(by projection) are no longer necessary. Today, all 
classrooms can be converted to audio-visual rooms in- 
expensively by the installation of LEVOLOR Audio- 
Visual Venetian Blinds. These blinds give complete 
control of ambient light to suit the subject, projector 
and student activity. 


With a LEVOLOR installation, the instructor can at 
any time and for any subject quickly and easily adjust 
the classroom light. There’s no delay, no need for a 
special room assignment. 


Write for 
Levolor’s How 


invaluable an 
survey report 
“How Dark "Ooms 
Should Audio- 
Visual Rooms Be?” * 


No charge or obligation. 

Write to Audio-Visual Dept., Levolor 
Lorentzen, Inc., 722 Monroe St., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Be sure to specify 


COPYRIGHT: LEVOLOR LORENTZEN, INC. 


The Scientifically Developed Audio-Visual Blind | 
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“Projectors get a severe workout under our heavy audio- 
visual schedules. Youngsters who run them have vary- 
ing attitudes about care. So the operating simplicity and 
ruggedness of a Pageant are important features to us. 
“Constant hard usage by so many people would also 
make it next to impossible to keep up with lubrication 
and maintenance records. That’s why we place such high 
value on the lubrication-free feature of the Pageant.” 


At the Blue Island, Illinois, Community High School, 
District 218, William Liska, Audio-Visual Coordinator says: 


“Our Kodak Pageant Projectors stand up to 160 boy operators, 
run 5000 showings a year without oiling.” 


Perhaps you would like to see how easy it is to operate 
this sturdy projector that ends oiling headaches for- 
ever. Your Kodak A-V dealer will demonstrate. He'll 
also show you how the Pageant throws 40% brighter 
pictures on the screen at sound speed . . . how it fills the 
hall with distinct sound that you can control. Or write 
today for Bulletin V3-22 that tells you all about Kodak 
Pageant 16mm Sound Projectors. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Turn over an RCA “Life-Tested’’* 
16mm Projector to amateurs of any 
age. Before you know it, they’ll be 
rolling a show with the pictures and 
sound you’d expect from a veteran. 
That’s the way RCA engineers 
lanned the entire RCA “Life-Tested’’* 
ine, which includes: 


“Life-Tested”* 16mm Senior Projector 


Easiest, fastest film threading in the 
16mm field, operation quiet as a 
whisper, uses 1200-watt lamps to 
throw 20% more light on screen, 
separate loudspeaker for large areas. 


“Life-Tested”* 16mm Junior Projector 


Built-in lubrication, designed for 
1200-watt lamps which give bright- 
est pictures, pressure guides treat 
films with velvet touch, easy thread- 


THREE “PROFESSIONAL” 


ing in less than 30 seconds, single 
compact case including loudspeaker. 


“Scholastic” Audio Aids 


New and ruggedly-engineered line 
with special classroom features: 
Record players have metal reinforced 
corners and speaker grilles; guarded 
tone arms. Push button Tape 
Recorder and High Fidelity Record 
Player are equipped with “Tri-Coustic” 
speaker system for high fidelity sound 
reproduction. At your RCA Audio- 


Tmk(s) ® 


ONE RCA | 
IFE-TESTED* 


PROJECTIONISTS |! 
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Visual Dealer’s. 


See, hear, and operate them at your 
RCA Audio-Visual Dealer’s . . . or 
have him come to your school and 
demonstrate. Lookefor his number 
under “Motion Picture Equipment 
and Supplies” in your Classified 
Directory. 

*Rigid endurance standards have been set for RCA 
“LIFE-TESTED” Projectors. Individual compo- 
nents as well as finished projectors are subjected to 
continuous testing to evaluate the durability and 
efficiency of all operating paris. “LIFE-TESTED"” 


at RCA means better, more reliable performance from 
RCA Projectors. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS + CAMDEN 2, N.J. 
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